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P R E F A c E. 



The foUowing *stories' have been written on the 
same lines as those laid down in the earlier books of 
this series. No special arrangement has been adopted. 
The object is to cultivate a taste for reading, and to 
relieve the sameness of ordinary reading books. 

Nearly all the prose matter is original; the poetry 
cannot lay claim to this distinctionj but then poeta 
nascitur, nonfit 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the little 
points below, but, to make 'assurance doubly sure/ 
and to prevent the possibility of misconception, 
teachers are reminded that, — 

1. The meanings of the words given are in accord- 
ance with the context, of course. 

2. The ed of the passive participle and past tense 
is not generally considered as a separate syllable. 

3. Such word-endings as tion^ sion^ etc, are re- 

garded as one syllable only. 

W, T. G. 

Cambridgh-. Feb. 1880. 
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Papers for Teachers says — * They are charmingly writtm,* 

HUGHES'S STANDARD STORY-B0OK8, 

OPINIONS OF THU FBESS. 



THE 80HOOLMA8TER says— 

' Admirable in every respect. The books are stronel^ and attractively 
boundi and possess the additional recommendation of cheapness. 
They only require to be known to be appredated.' 

THB TBAOHER says— 

' Well printed and prettily illastnited, and have not a dull line within 
their bright covers. It would need a very unskilful teacher to 
Riidce little ones, with these " Stories " in their hånds, look upon 
the reading lesson as a task, or as anythihg but a plea&ure.' 

THE SOHOOL GUARDIAN says— 

' Jtut the sort of book to make a child try to read it for the amusement 
it affords. The point of all the tales is to teach kindness to 
animals — a most necessary lesson for votmg children, which could 
not be better enforced than it is here/ 

THB SOHOOL BOARD OHRONIOLB says- 

'They can hardly fail to be favourite reading with the Hule enes.* 

THB BDUOATIOKAL NEWS (Scotland) says- 

' Mrs. Greenup has here given us exactly such a book as an intelligent 
child womd choose for its own reading.' 

THE SOHOOL ft UNIVER8TTT MAQAZIME says— 

'Deserves our highest commendation, and we unconditionally accord 
it tQ them.' 

THE IBISH TEA0HER8* JOURNAL says- 

' So far as we can judge, the series is certaln to command an extensive 
sale, as b^g among the best " Readers " that have appeared.' 

THE BLAOEFOOL QAZETTE says— 

' The arrangement of the subjects, the letterpress, and the illustrations 
are all excellent, and the whole issue is admirable.* 
THE TEAOHERS' ASSI8TANT ft STUDENTS' MAØAZINE says— 

' Not only suitable language, but suitable thoughts and subjects are 
pressed into the service, if we mav so say j and the result is story- 
Dooks which difldren as soon as tney b^in to read at all wiU love 
to read on every opportuntty.' 
THB JOURNAL OF EDUOATION says— 

' These. reading-books are marvels of cheapness. The selection of 
poetry aeems to us paxticularly happy.' 
THE KEL80 MAIL (Scotland) says— 

' This set pf school books is perhaps the best calcuUted to awaken and 
sustain the interest of children that has ever come under our notice. ' 
THB 80B0LASTI0 WORLD says— 

' Sure to become popular both for home and school reading.* 
THE EDUOATIONAL OHRONlOLE says— 

' The arrangement and construction of lihe«e books have been carried 
out with the utmost care. Indeed, we consider Stories /or Infants 
one of the most successful attempts to produce a simple reading- 
book for very young childreh that it has been our privnege to see.' 
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1. THE HRST ENGLISH PRINTER. 



art, tråde, skill 
Ab-bey, a kind of church 
ap-pren-tice^ one learning 

a tråde 
ben-e-fit, good 
in-tro-duced, first brought 

in 
mer-cer, a dealer in silks, 

woollen cloths, etc. 



might-i-er, more powerful 
mon-u-ments, something 

to remind us 
mul-ti-plied, increased 
re-mains, dead bodies 
un-der-Btand, know the 

meaning of 
Weald, low country 



bean-ti-fiil cnr-i-oiiB im-proye-ments pleas-ant 
bnB-i-neas ed-u-ca-tion ma-chine re-ceiv-ing 

clmn-øy ig-no-rant idc-tureB West-min-stei 

Here is another new book full of pleasant 
stories and beautiful pictures. It must be a 
great pleasure to have plenty of nice books ; but 
it is better to be able to read them, and better 
still to be able to understand what is in them. 
A few hundred years ago there were very few 
books in the world. We owe the thousands and 
millions of books we now possess to the art of 
Printing. Before reading any of the stories in 
this book, or looking at its pictures, let me tell 
you a little about the man who introduced print- 
ing into this country. 

William Caxton has the honour of being the 
first English printer. He was borii in the Weald 
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8 STORIES FOR STANDARD III. 

of Kent about the year 141 2. After receiving 
a very fair education he was sent to London, 
where he was made an apprentice to a mercer 
who shortly afterwards became Lord Mayor of 
the city. Young Caxton gave strict attention to 
the business, and won the respect of his master. 
In 1442 he went to Holland, which at that time 
was cailed the Low Country. He was there 
some years, d uring which he learned the art of 
printing. 

If you visit Westminster Abbey when you are 
in London, no doubt you will be shown that part 
of it known as the * Poets' Comen' You will 
find there a ereat number of marble monuments 
which have Seen raised to the memory of some 
of our greatest poets, whose remains lie buried 
in that part of the Abbey. It was in this very 
corner that William Caxton set up his first 
printing-press upon his return to England. 

The press which Caxton used at first was a 
very clumsy one, and the sheets which he printed 
looked very strange with their curious black 
letters. He was as busy with his press as he 
had been at his tråde wheii an apprentice boy 
years before ; and as he lived until over eighty 
years of age, the list of books he printed in 
English and French is a large one. 

There was not very much stir at the time 
about this wonderful art, for the people were too 
ignorant to know the value of books. Little did 
they think that Caxton was raising up a power 
in England that would never die. The quiet man, 
with his funny-looking machine, was creating a 
power which would scatter blessings to all parts 
of the world. Great improvements have been 
nåde in printing since those days ; the books we 
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get now are much better and very much cheaper 
than books were even a hundred years ago. 

How very thankful we ought to be to Caxton 
for bringing to this country the art of printing ! 
Before that time all books had to be written and 
every picture drawn by the hånd. You will 
readily see that books would be dear, and none 
but the rich could buy them. Now, however, 
the poorest child in England has better books 
than kings and princes had four hundred years 
ago. The printing-press has multiplied copies 
of books so rapidly that they have become very 
cheap : a beautiful book like this can be had for 
less than a shilling. 

The art of printing has been a great beftefit 
to the people of this country. Good and elever 
men have written books which have been printed 
off in great numbers, and read by thousands and 
tens of thousands. Books have made people 
wiser, and better, and happier. Books have made 
men laugh and weep, sorrow and rejoice, and 
work and suffer. Boys and girls do not know 
the mighty power which the printing-press has 
awakened. It has made kings tremble and great 
men bow before it. The pen and the press have 
proved themselves mightier than the sword. 
Their power to-day is greater than ever ; and as 
long as men think and read, they will bless the 
name of William Caxton. 
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2. STORY OF A BANE NOTE. 



cap-i-taly chief town or 

city 
cap-tors, those who seize 

or capture 
dv-i-lized, refined, en- 

li^htened 
dis-posed ofi got rid of 



gen-u-ine, good, real 
o-ver-looked, passed by 
re-lease, being set free 
soiled, dirty 
traced, wrote 
vein, a blood-vessel 



at-ten-tioa cnr-i-ons mer-chant snc-ceed-ed 

col-lec-tion im-prjs-oned pa-tience val-u-a-ble 

Not long ago there lived in Paris, the capital 
of France, a man who spent a great portion of 
his time and wealth in collecting bank notes. 
His collection was very curious and interesting. 
He had bank notes from England and from 
Ireland, from Scotland and from Wales, from 
Italy and from Russia, from North America and 
from South America, from many parts of Asia 
and Africa, and, indeed, from nearly every civi- 
lized country in the world. Some of these were 
very valuable, and could be tumed into money 
whenever he liked, but others had long since lost 
their money value, and were only worthless bits 
of paper except as a curiosity. Many of them 
were clean and new, but many were soiled and 
torn, as though they had been used thousands of 
times. If those notes could have spoken, I have 
no doubt they would have told us many a 
wonderful story. About one of these, in faet, 
there was a Strange story, which I will now 
relate to you. 

About sixty years ago this note, which was a 
Bank of England five-pound note, was paid to a 
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Liverpool merchant by a gentleman to whom 
he had sold some goods. His clerk, who first 
received the note, held it up to the light to see 
if it was a good one. You know that all 
genuine English bank notes have what is called 
the water-mark on them. He saw that it was a 
good one, but at the same time noticed some 
other marks which appeared to have been made 
with red ink. He called his master's attention 
to this, who soon found out that these red marks 
were parts of words that had been written on 
the note. 

The writing was so faint that they had great 
difficulty in making out any whole words at all. 
At last, however, by patience they were able to 
read the following sentence : * If this note should 
fall into the hånds of John Dean, of Long-hill, 
near Carlisle, he will know that his brother is a 
prisoner in Algiers.* 

The merchant at once wrote off to Carlisle. 
He found that a Mr. John Dean did live there, 
and that a brother of his had left home several 
years before ; but as they had never heard of him 
for ten or eleven years, his family and friends 
had thought he was dead. On receiving the 
letter Mr. Dean went to London to see if the 
King would help him in the matter. He now 
felt sure his brother was not dead, but that he 
was a prisoner in Algiers, and he thought that 
the King of England would help him to obtain 
his brother's liberty. 

If you look at the map of Africa, you will sae 

that Algiers is the capital of a large country 

called Algeria, in the north. For about fifty 

years it has belonged to the French. Before 

hat time it had a king or ruier of its own called 
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a Dey,who often treated his own people very 
cruelly, and killed or imprisoned other people 
he found in his country. 

Mr. Dean got the help he wished. The 
officers in the King's ships which were near 
Algiers were told to fkid out whether there was 
an English prisoner in the country, and if so, to 
do all they could to obtain his release. They 
succeeded in doing both, and in a few weeks 
Mr. Dean had the joy of having his brother 
restored to him. 

You may be sure the poor man was glad to 
get back among his friends. And then came 
his story. He had been taken prisoner by the 
Dey of Algiers eleven years before, and been 
kept in one of the prisons from that time, One 
day when he was alone he cut a vein in his arm, 
and dipped a splinter of wood in the blood. 
With this he traced the words you have read on 
the bank note, which was the only paper he had, 
and which had been overlooked by his captors 
when they stripped him of his property. A few 
days after the note fell into the hånds of the 
Dey, who disposed of it to some merchants. 

Eleven years after that it was found in the 
Liverpool merchant's office, and led to the dis- 
covery and release of its former owner. I am 
sorry, however, to tell you that the poor man 
did not live many months afterwards, owing to 
the hardships and sufierings he had undergone 
wllilst he had been a prisoner in Algiers. 
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a LITTLE PARTICULÅR. 



a-nigh, near 
bel-low8, roars 
con-tent, satisfied 
draiightSy medicine 



jeers, mocks 
nau-seoius, nasty 
sneers, turns up his nose 
sul-len, silent and angry 



gra-el nanght-y pro-vides ter-ri-ble 

gmm-ble po-ta-toes Bweet-meats whole-aome 

* Little Particular ' stands by the gate ; 

Sulky and silent and sullen is he ; 
Don't go a-nigh him, boys, there let him wait. 
When he is tired, heil come in to tea. 

* Little Particular ' wants this and that, 

Never content with what mother provides ; 
Can't eat a crust, and turns sulky at fat, 
Wants jams, and biscuits, and sweetmeats 
besides. 

Nice bread and butter the naughty boy sneers 
at; 
Sweet bread and milk he spills all on the 
floor ; 
Good broth, and rice, and roast mutton he jeers 
at, 
Bellows and cries, and then slams-to the door. 

Children must learn to like plain, proper dishes, 
Nice boiled potatoes and wholesome roast 
meat; 

If they had nothing but cakes, jams, and jellies, 
Soon would those things cease to be any treat. 
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Then would come doctor, and nurse wIth the 
gruel, 

Nauseous draughts, and grey, terrible pills ; 
Children who always are feasting and stuffing, 

Quickly must learn to put up with such ills. 

* Little Particular.* Ah ! he looks sorry ; 

What does he say now his temper is o'er ? 
*Yes, dear mamma, you know best what is 
proper ; 

Pardon your boy, and he'll grumble no more 1 ' 

From Little Folks* 
By permission of Messrs. Cassell é?* Co, 



4. GRACE DARLma. 



ap-peals, calls 
at-tempt, try 
crea-tures, people 
ex-treme, far 



per-formed, did 
re-pre-sents, shows 
Bwamped, filled with water 
yield-ed^ gave way 



conr-age ef-forts her-o-ine op-pos-ite 

dangh-ter eam-est main-land ship-wrecked 

When a man or boy does anything that is very 
brave or noble, we call him a hero ; when it is a 
woman or girl who acts in a brave or noble 
manner, we call her a heroins. It is not always 
the rich, the learned, the great, or the strong 
who are the heroes or heroines ; many of the 
noblest deeds we have heard of have been done 
by the poor and the unknown. The picture on 
page 17 represents a man and his daughter, 
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who performed an aet of courage which, about 
forty years ago, was talked about by nearly 
everybody in England ånd Scotland. 

The name of the daughter was Grace Darling. 
She lived with her father in the lighthouse on 
Longstone, one of the Farne Islands. By look- 
ing at the map of England, you will see that 
these islands are opposite the coast of Northum- 
berland, in the extreme north of the country, and 
very near the horders of Scotland. Here she 
spent a very lonely life, helping her father in 
trimming his lamps and in various other duties. 
It was very seldom that she visited the mainland, 
which was often the scene of terrible storms and 
wrecks in winter. 

On the morning of the seventh of September 
1838, the steamer Forfarshire was driven upon 
the rocks near these islands, and wrecked. Of 
the sixty-three persons on board at the time, 
many were drowned. The rest of the poor 
creatures clung to the rocks as well as" they 
could. Every moment they expected to be 
washed off, for the wind was very violent, and 
the waves were mountains high* 

From the lighthouse window Grace saw the 
wreck; in faet, she heard the screams of the 
poor people far above the raging of the storm. 
Their cries for help moved the heart of the brave 
girl, and she begged of her father to allow her to* 
make ah effort to save some of their lives. Her 
father replied that he had nothing but an open 
boat, that could not possibly live in sucb å ses^. 
As the momehts passed, the poor shipwrecked 
people were washed o£F the rocks and fourid a 
watery grave. This made Grace all the more 
earnest in her appeals to her father for help. 
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saying tliat if he would not go with her she 
would take out the boat herself. 

At last her father yielded. He got the boat 
ready for sea, and then Grace and he each took 
an oar. Several times did they attempt to push 
off, but were driven back by the strong wind 
and waves. When at last the rocks were 
cleared, the sea was so rough that every moment 
they were in danger of being swamped. The 
brave girl would not give up, but spoke words of 
courage and comfort to her father until the 
wreck was reached. 

By their united efforts and skill they were able 
to get nine persons into their boat and take them 
to the lighthouse. Care and attention soon 
restored them, and their lives were saved. The 
rest of the poor people, both passengers and 
crew, were drowned. 

The courage and bravery shown by Grace 
Darling were soon made public, and became the 
talk of the whole nation. Honours, rewards, and 
thanks came to her from all parts of the country. 
Wherever she went, people treated her with the 
greatest kindness and respect, and many tempting 
offers came for her to dwell in other parts of 
the land. But besides being brave, she was a 
gentle, modest girl, and wished to live with her 
father in the old home. Indeed, she had not 
long to live. Four years afterwards she died, 
and her body now rests in the same graveyard 
as many of the poor people whom she tried to 
save on that fearful September day. 




THE KITTEN AND THE LEAVES. I9 

5. THE EITTEN AND THE 

LEAVES. 



con-jur-or, one who plays 

tricks 
feats, elever deeds 
loft-y, high 



prey, what is seized 

to and fro, backwards and 

forwards 
with-ered, d led up 



be-yond . crondi-es danc-ing stretcl-es 

Dancing, leaping to and fro, 
What a pretty baby-show ! 
See the kitten on the wall 
Sporting with the leaves that fall. 

Withered leaves — one, two, and three - 
From the lofty elder-tree ! 
There are many now — now one — 
Now they stop, and there are none. 

Bless the kitten ! how she start?, 
Crouches, stretches, patws, and darts, 
First at one, and then its fellow, 
Just as light, and just as yellow. 

With a tiger-leap, half-way 
Now she meets the coming prey; 
Lets it go as fast, and then 
Has it in her power again. 

Now she works with three or four, 
Like a elever conjuror ; 
Quick as he in feats of art, 
Far beyond in joy of heart. 

WORDSWORTH. 
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6. PUNCTUALITy: A STORY OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 



&-pol-o-gy, excuse 
at-tached, belonged 
Gon-gress, meeting or as- 

sembly 
dif-fi-CTllt, hard 
ex-art-ly, just 
or-din-ar-y, usaal 



Pres-i-dent, chief ofRcer 
pro-fes-sion, business or 

calling 
Sen-ate, the Congress 
TJ-ni-ted States^ country 

in N. America 



ap-point-ment en-gage-menta in-duced punct-n-al 
bua-i-nesB im-port-ance in-vit-ed suc-ceBs-ful 

Although the first word at the top of this 
page is rather a difficult one, there are not many 
boys or girls who do not know what it means. 
When we are at school every time at the right 
hour, when we do everything exactly at the right 
time, when we are true to all our engagements, 
then we are said to htpunctual, If we get in to 
habits of punctuality while we are young, it will 
help us to get on in life. People will learn to 
depend upon us, and when we make an appoint- 
ment, they will know we shall keep it to the 
minute. 

You may take it as a general rule, that boys 
and girls who are always late in whatever they 
do will never make successful men and women. 
Many a lad has missed his chance of rising in 
his tråde or profession by not being punctual. 
His master could not depend upon him, and so 
some other lad has had to take his place. The 
following story of George Washington will show 
what importance he attached to punctuality. 
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When Geoi^e Washington became President 
of the United States, he gave up nearly the whole 
of his time to business. He got through a great 
amount of work, and yet was never in a hurry. 
People used to wonder how it was that he could 
attend to so many things. The secret of it all 
was his punctuality. 

When he fixed a time for any business, he 
would never wait a minute beyond the time 
appointed. If he promised to meet the Congress 
at noon, he would be at the door before the clock 
had finished striking twelve. In his own family 
he was just as punctual. When at home, he 
would dine at four o'clock each day, and dinner 
was served exactly at that hour. If he had in- 
vited any persons to dine with him, the dinner 
was not icept waiting a moment after four o'clock, 
whether they had arrived or not Sometimes 
a friend would come just as dinner was over. 
Washington never made any apology, but quietly 
said, *We are punctual here;' so the friend 
would get no dinner. 

One day he wanted to buy a pair of horses. 
A stranger called at his office to say that he 
had the finest horses in the country to sell. 
'Very well/ said Washington, *if I like them 
after I have seen them, I will buy them from 
you.' The stranger offered to bring the horses 
to his house at any time he liked to name. 
Washington said he would be ready to see them 
at five o'clock the next morning. 

Just as the clock was striking five next 
morning, Washington came out of his house into 
the grounds to see the horses. The horses were 
not to be seen ; the stranger was late. At a 
quarter past five, however, the man drove into 
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the yard, but Washington was gone. His chance 
of selling the horses was gone too ; neither could 
Washington aftenvards be induced to deal with 
the man who was a quarter of an hour late. 

The same order and punctuality attended 
this great man through the whole of his life. 
Whether at home or abroad, on the battle-field 
or in the Senate, with his friends or among 
strangers, he was always in his place at the ap- 
pointed time, ready to perform the duty that 
lay before him. His friends and servants, who 
were about him daily, tell us that by his punctu- 
ality he was able to do nearly as much as four 
ordinary men, without being tired or worn out. 

George Washington is not the only person 
who has reaped advantage from being punctual. 
It would be well if all the boys and girls of 
this school would strive to imitate him in this 
particular. 

Some time ago a boy, who came very often 
late to school, was shamed out of his evil prac- 
tice. One morning as he came into school half 
an hour late, his master said slyly, 

' The cow has a tail, but it's always behind ; 
How much like the tail poor Joseph we find !' 

The boys set up a loud laugh, and cailed Joseph 
the *Cow's tail'; but it cured him, he was 
never late again. Let there be no * cows* tails ' 
in this school, and, depend upon it, teachers and 
scholars will be all the happier. 
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7. A BOAT SONG. 



bark, a small ship 
boundfl, leaps over the 

waves 
chase, speed 
gale, strong wind 
hoar-y, white 



lancTs-man, one who lives 

on land 
per-ils, exposes to danger 
quaJl, be afraid 
si-roc, a storm of hot wind 
sm^, a great rolling swell 

of water 

fear-lesB o-cean vee-Bel wavea 

The morn shines bright, 

And the bark bounds light 
As the stag bounds o'er the lea.; 

We love the strife 

Of the sailor's life, 
And we love our dark blue sea. 

Now high, now low, 

To the depths we go, 
Now rise on the surge again ; 

We make a track 

On the Ocean's back, 
And play With his hoary mane. 

Fearless we face 

The storm in its chase, 
When the dark clouds fly before it ; 

And meet the shock 

Of the fierce siroc, 
Though death breathes hotly o'er it 

The landsman may quail 

At the shout of the gale, 
Which per ils the sailor's joy ; 

But wild as the waves 

Which his vessel braves, 

Is the lot of the sailor boy. 

Sir E. B. Lytton. 
By permission of Messrs» RouiUdgem 
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8. THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 



balm-y, soft and mild 
crys-tiaJ, like ice or clear 

glass 
dis-cov-er-ing» first finding 

out 
fleet, a number of ships 
mail, armour 



manned, filled with 

men 
plmnes, feathers 
re-pre-sents, shows 
Span-i-axds, natives of 

Spain 
iin-furled, unfolded 



cli-mate con-ti-nent dwell-ing hand-some 

cred-it dif-fe-rent glit-ter-ing voy-age 

There are but few people now living who have 
not either relatives or friends in America. Our 
fastest ships could take us over to the nearest 
part of it in a little more than a week. Yet, 
four hundred years ago, the country was not 
known to the people dwelling in Europe. The 
credit of discovering America is generally given 
to Christopher Columbus. This picture repre- 
sents his first landing on one of the Islands off 
the coast of North America. 

For five weeks Columbus with his fleet had 
been sailing through unknown seas. His three 
small ships, called the Santa Maria, the Pinta, 
and the Ninay were manned by one hundred and 
twenty men. It would be too long a story to 
tell of all the dangers they passed through during 
those five weeks, of their hopes and fears, and of 
the difficult task Columbus had in dealing with 
his men. For the greater part of the voyage 
they saw no land, nor had they spoken to a 
single Vessel. 

On Friday, the I2th of October 1492, land 
was seen ahead. and their hearts were filled with 
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joy. As'the ships neared the shore, the boats 
were lowered and filled by the sailors. It was a 
gay sight Columbus took the lead, being richly 
dressed in scarlet robes, and decked with waving 
plumes. His men had on glittering coats of 
mail, and were armed as if going into battle. 

As soon as Columbus stepped on shore, he fell 
upon his knees to give thanks to God for his safe 
and successful voyage. He then planted the 
Cross and unfurled the banner of Spain, claiming 
the country for his master, the King of Spain. 
It was soon found that the land was an island, 
which Columbus cailed San Salvador. Thinking 
that he could not be far from the great country 
of India, he called the people who lived on the 
island Indians, This is the reason that the 
islands on that part of the coast of America are 
called the West Indies to this day. 

San Salvador, where Columbus first landed, 
was one of the Bahåma Islands, which group 
you will easily find on the map. The climate 
was mild and sunny ; the trees and piants were 
very different from those of Spain. The air was 
fillcd with the scent of sweet flowers and the 
songs of birds ; the waters were clear as crystal. 

The natives were tall, strong, handsome men, 
with skins darker than those of the people of 
Europe. They thought the ships were large 
birds, and that the sails were their wings. They 
wanted to know if Columbus and his men had 
come from the sun or moon, and how they had 
alighted safely on the water. They were timid 
and peaceful, and seemed pleased to see the 
Strange white-looking men. 

The Spaniards were delighted with the new 
country. The air was so balmy, the flowers, 
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fruits, and trees so Strange, yet so beautiful, that 
it seemed to them like the garden of Eden. 
You cannot wonder at their delight, after spend- 
ing nearly six weeks on the sea without even 
the sight of land. But they could not remain 
long on the island ; Columbus had to take back 
the tidings to Spain. He treated the natives 
kindly, and taught his men to do so. 

Since that time nearly every part of that great 
continent, including North and South America^ 
has been visited by people from Europe. Thou- 
sands of families have settled in various parts, 
but the power of Spain has long since given way 
to that of England. 



9. THE ADVENTTIRES OF 
A NEEDLE. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 



ad-ven-tures, what has 

happened to 
as-sist-ance, belp 
bust-ling, active 
eon-sid-ered, thought to 

be 
e-nor-mous, very large 
griev-ouB, hard to bear 



man-u-fac-tured, made 
ma-ter-i-als, what any- 

thing is made of 
pre-fer, would rather 

choose 
pre-vi-0Ti8, the one before 
pur-chafied, bought 
re-late^ tell , 



fac-tor-7 man-aged pol-ished sew-ing 

ge-o-graph-y or-din-a-ry puz zie etraigM-ened 

ma-oliiii-er-y pin-a-fores re-mark-a-bly ear-prised 

I am a very little thing, and have but one eye ; 
however, I have seen a great deal more with my 
one eye than many of you have with two, be- 
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cause I have always kept it open. I have had 
a busy, bustling life, and when I relate my ad- 
ventures, you will not be surprised that I have 
only one eye, and will wonder how I have 
managed to keep that. 

The material from which I was made lay for 
ages buried in the earth under the name of tron. 
But men dug deep down into the earth and found 
it, or I should not have been here now. The 
iron was mixed with something else, and made 
into Steel. Had I been made of pure iron, you 
would not have found me of so much service to 
you in your needlework. The steel was made 
into large, heavy bars, and the wire-drawer by 
some means pulled it out into long thin pieces, 
and cailed it steel-wire, I do not pretend to 
know any geography, but I daresay all this was 
done in a large smoky town somewhere — ^very 
likely in Sheffield. You should have heard the 
noise of hammers and machinery there ! And 
had you seen how the steel was beaten, and 
hammered, and rolled, you would have concluded 
there would not be enough of it left to make 
even a needle. 

After being manufactured, the wire was pur- 
chased by the needle-maker, and in his factory 
I was made as you see me now. t had to be 
cut the proper length, and ground to a point on 
an enormous stone wheel. Then my one precious 
eye was made for me, and I was straightened, 
smoothed, scoured, and cleaned. Then some 
boys and girls polished me and a number oi 
others, and packed us in papers ready for sale. 

The papers were each numbered, to tell what 
size we were. I am a number seven, which is 
considered a very useful size for all ordinary work. 
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I was then purchased, amongst many others, 
by a linen-draper for a large shop in London. 
Here I lay for a long time, until one day a clean, 
smart-looking little girl came in for * a packet of 
sevens/ and my packet was given to her. The 
home I was taken to by her was a very poor 
one, but exceedingly neat and clean. I found 
out it was the eldest girl of the family who had 
bought me from the draperes. There were four 
other children younger than hérself, and she used 
me to mend their clothes as well as her own. 
Their clothes were very poor ones, yet the 
children always had a clean, tidy appearance, 
for their clothing was neatly mended and washed, 
and they themselves kept remarkably clean. 

I was well taken care of in this home, and 
always put away in a little needle-case after 
being used. 

One day I was given to one of the younger 
children to take to school with her needlework. 
It was a wonderful place was that school to me, 
for I had never been inside one before. It would 
puzzle me to tell how many girls there were, but 
they were every one using needles, making 
all kinds of articles of clothing. There were 
babies' frocks and pinafores, shirts, nightgowns^ 
and a most charming piece of patchwork. 
But I was almost frightened to death, when I 
saw some tiny girls in the lowest class with 
needles bigger than myself in their hånds, trying 
to sew. I was afraid they might push them into 
their hånds, or perhaps swallow them, and I 
wondered who had given them to them. 

Coming out of school, my owner lost me, and 
there I lay on the cold fioor of the playground 
until next morning, when another girl picked 
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me up, stuck me in her pinafore, and carriéd me 

home. 

But oh, what a different home from the pre- 

vious one I had lived in ! The house was untidy, 

the children were dirty, their clothes were in 

rags, and I had to lie still and rust, because no 

one would use me. It was very grievous to see 

pins stuck into the clothes, and scratching the 

children, when I could have made everything so 

neat, if some one had taken the trouble to use 

me. I have very great respect for my friend the 

pin, but, though I am glad of his assistance 

sometimes, I prefer to do my own work. There 

is my friend the thimble, too. He makes me go 

whether I will or not, but I own I could not get 

on so well without him. And so it is in life, 

girls, we have each to help the other, — each ouf 

own part to play. You know the sewing would 

never get done if I wanted to be where the pin 

was, and the pin where I was, while the thimble 

insisted that we should be where he was. You 

see we each mind our own business, and that's 

the way the work gets done. Just so, if every 

one wished to do the same thing, the world 

would not get on at all. But if we each stick to 

our own duty, and do it well, there will not be 

much to quarrel about. Snap ! I was afraid I 

should get broken at last. So good-bye, my 

young friends. 

£. M. G. 
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10. A PAGE OF PROVERBS. 

1. False friends are worse than open enemies. 

2. A quiet conscience sleeps through thunder. 

3. Work ill done must be twice done. 

4. Everybody's business is nobody's business. 

5. Have not thy cloak to make when it begins 

to rain. 

6. A little leak will sink a big ship. 

7. Two wrongs do not make a right. 

8. Handsome is that handsome does. 

9. If you want a thing well done, do it yourself. 

10. A rolling s tone gat hers no moss. 

1 1. Out of debt, out of danger. 

12. He that goes borrowing, goes sorrowing. 

13. Short reckonings make long friends. 

14. He lives long who lives well. 

15. He who would thrive must rise at five ; 
He who has thriven may lie till seven. 

16. It is a long låne that has no turning. 

17. Fine clothes do not make the gentleman. 

18. What man has done, man can do. 

19. All is not gold that glitters. 

20. Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

21. Never cry over spilt milk. 

22. None are so blind as those who will not sce. 

23. A contented mind is a continual feast. 

24. Do not put all your eggs in one basket. 

25. A guilty conscience needs no accuser. 

26. Cats in mittens ca'tch no mice. 

27. One tale is good till another is told. 

28. He gives twice who gives quickly. 

29. Constant dropping wears away a stone. 

30. After dinner rest awhiie, after supper walk 

a mile. 
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11. IJTTLE AT FIRST, BUT MIGHTY 

AT LAST. 



a-corns, seeds of the oak 
bask, to enjoy ease 
bea-con, a notice of dan- 

ger 
dang-ling, hanging loosely 
ge-ni-al» cheerful 
la-dle, a dish with a 

handle 



lea, a field 

mon-i-to-ry, a thing to re- 
mind 
parch-ingy dr>'ing up 
ran-dom, careless, hap- 

hazard 
scoop'd, hollowed out 
tran-si-to-ry, fieeting 



bbngha is-Bue strewed trav-ell-er 

breathe sprout-ed thronged un-stud-ied 

A traveller through a dusty road 

Strew'd acorns on the lea, 
And one took roet, and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time, 

To breathe its early voWs, 
And age was pleased, in heats of noon, 

To bask beneath its boughs. 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 

The birds sweet music bore ; — 
It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore. 

A little spring had lost its way 

Amid the grass and fern ; 
A passing stranger scoop'd a well, 

Where weary men might tijrn. 
He waird it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink, — 
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He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 

.He pass'd again, — and lo ! the well, 
By summers never dried, 

Had coord ten thousand parching tongues. 
And saved a life beside. 

A dreamer dropp*d a random thought, 

'Twas old, and yet 'twas new, — 
A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true. 
It shone upon a genial mind, 

And lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 
The thought was small, its issue great, 

A watch-fire on the hill ; 
It sheds its radiance far adown. 

And cheers the valley still. 

A nameless man, amid a crowd 

That throng*d the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 

Unstudied, from the heart 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, — 

A transitory breath, — 
It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 
O germ ! O fount ! O word of love ! 

O thought at random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first^ 

But mighty at the last. 

Dr. Mackay. By permission. 
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12. A STBUaaLE FOB LIFE. 

pre-vi-ons, the one be- 



Cey-lon, an island to the 

south of India 
con-flict, fight 
hood, covering for the head 
mii&-ter-ing, collecting 



fore 

re-gard-ed, loo 
sheath, a case 
stout, streng 



al-lowed fierce leop-ard pan-ther 

ex-oeed-ing-ly * growied monn-taiiu tramp-ling 

The animal in this picture is cailed a panther. 
You may notice that it is very much like a tiger, 
but has much shorter ears. It is perhaps most 
like the leopard ; and, like both the animals 
just named, it is very fierce and very strong. 
From the tip of the nose to the end of its tail, 
a full-grown panther will measure about nine 
feet 

This animal is found in several parts of India 
and Ceylon. It is also found in many parts of 
Africa, where it is regarded by some of the poor 
natives as a sacred animal, and, as such, not 
allowed to be killed. If you have ever been to 
the Zoo and seen a panther, you would feel glad 
that strong iron bars were between you. Those 
who have not seen one, will learn from the 
foUowing story that it is by no means a pleasant 
thing to have one of these animals too near. 

A hunter was returning from the mountains 
one 'evening, when a panther met him. She 
sprang out from behind a rock, and came leaping 
towards him at great speed. He had just time 
to take aim at her and fire one shot, when she 
fell jupon him and threw him to the ground. 
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They both roUed over together among the 
bushes, his gun slipping out of his hånd. 

^ He knew it would be useless to try to reach 
his gun, for she was trampling him under her 
feet, and tearing him with her feet and claws. 
His shot had stnick her in the neck, and the 
pain had made her exceedingly savagc, She 
growied and roared with rage, and roUed him 
over on the ground as if she would kill him. 



He was dressed in a stout leather hunting 
coat and hood, which no doubt saved him from 
being severely wounded, if not from being killed 
outright Besides his gun, he was armed with a 
long, sharp hunting-knife, which at that moment 
was in a sheath by his side. If he could only 
get a chance to use it, the 6ght might not be so 
unequal after alL 
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As the fight went on, she seized his léft arni 
in her teeth, and rolled him over once more» but 
thts time so that he couid draw the knife with 
his right hånd. It was an anxious moment 
Mustering all the strength he had, in a moment 
he plunged the knife to her heart, and all was 
over. She fell down by his side, and never 
moved again. 

The hunter went home, bound up his wounded 
arm, and got a good night's rest. In the morn- 
ing he found himself very little the worse for that 
terrible conflict. Going to the scene of battle, 
he saw the dead panther lying just as he had 
left her the previous night. He took away the 
skin, which was a very beautiful one ; and when* 
ever he afterwards showed it to his friends, h< 
would tell them the story of his fight for lif^ 



13. NEVES LOOK SAD. 



ac-quired, got into, gained 
cul-ti-vate, improve and 

increase 
dis-con-tent-ed, never sat- 
• isfied 

dis-grace, cause of shame 
hes-i-ta*ted, was in doubt 



in-dus-tri-ous, diligent in 

work 
re-fer to, mean 
re-quir-ing, needing 
sta-tntes, hiring-fairs 
suit-a-ble^ fit, proper 



beau-ti-ftil langh-lng oo-ca-sion yex-a-tion 

char-ao-ter med-i-cine pro-flt-ed weighed 

Some people go about the world with a face 
as long as a fiddle. If you meet them morning, 
noon, or night, it is just the same : they seem as 
if the cares of a whole state weighed them down, 
or as if they had the national debt on their backs. 
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You ask if anything is the matter, and find there 
is not ; and then you wonder how these people 
can go through the world, without a smile or a 
laugh, from day to day. 

Now, when misfortune comes to a man, or 
when some heavy cloud of sorrow darkens his 
sky, we do not wonder that he should look sad. 
When a boy is in disgrace at school, it is right, 
too, that for a time Ae should look sad. But 
when our lesson says, * Never look sad,' it does 
not refer to cases like these. It just means that 
we are to look cheerful and happy, to try to 
brighten up the faces around us, and to make 
everybody feel that we live in sunshine and not in 
cloud. 

Depend upon it, boys and girls, a good laugh 
is worth two bottles of medicine any day. 
Not that we are to be always laughing; not 
that we are to laugh when we are at work, nor 
to laugh when there is nothing to laugh at. No ; 
but to cultivate this happy and cheerful temper, 
which will show itself in our faces, and then, when 
there is occasion for it, our laugh will be hearty 
and loud. 

In some parts of England there are statutes or 
fairs, held every year, where servants are hired. 
Here masters and servants meet and make their 
bargains. Masters or mistresses requiring ser- 
vants go to these fairs, where they meet male 
and female servants on the look-out for new 
piaces. The servants generally stand about in the 
market-place or corn exchange, dressed in their 
best clothes, and putting on their best mannérs. 
In and out of the crowd you may see farmers 
or their wives walking about, looking for such 
servants as are likely to suit them. 
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One day a farmer and his wife were looking 
for a clean, tidy, industrious girl, who could do 
the work of the kitchen, and who would be 
willing to make herself useful. They found one 
at last, who had a good character from her late 
mistress. She could milk the cows, make 
butter and cheese, and feed the pigs and poultry,' 
besides doing all the work that was to be done 
in the kitchen. 

As she had lived in a farmer's house all her 
life, she seemed to be the very girl they wanted. 
The mistress wished to engage her at once» but 
the farmer hesitated for some time. * She seems 
a good, elever, industrious girl, ' said he ; ' she is 
clean and tidy in her dress and appearance, but 
I don't like her face. She looks sad and sorrowful ; 
and if she speaks as she looks, I could nevet 
endure to live with hen* 

So he went back to ask her a few questiona 
He asked her if she had passed through some 
great sorrow, such as losing her father or mother, 
or some dear friend. He asked her if she had 
been sick, or if she were very poor. But he 
found the girl had nothing to make her unhappy. 
She had health, strength, home, friends, and all 
the comforts of life that she could desire, but 
had acquired the habit of wearing a sad, discon- 
tented look. 

The farmer asked her if she could sing. When 
she told him she could not, he said, ' You had 
better learn, then. A sad face means a sad tongue, 
and a sad tongue means a sad heart. You are a 
suitable girl for us in every respect but one ; but 
if you will promise to try to wear a cheertul face, 
and sometimes smile, I will find you a very 
happy home.' 
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The girl took all thts in good part, and went 
into the farmer's service. The farmer himself 
was always merry and cheerful, and she profited 
by his example and good advice. She soon 
learnt to sing and smile, and her temper became 
sunny and joyous and hopeful. 

Now, boys and girls, mind what sort of a face 
you wear. You will never be tnily beautiful 
until you learn to wear a cheerful smile. Cheer- 
ful looks are worth more than fine clothes, and 
cost a great deal less ; they will last much 
ionger ; and while they make you happy, they 
will please everybody around you. 

Never look sad, boys, never look sad, — 
There's nought in this world looks half so bad ; 
If care and vexation should tempt you to sorrow, 
Just tell them to stand aside till the morrow. 

Never look sad, girls, never look sad, — 
There's plenty of joy in this world to be had ; 
Keep a right cheerful smile, and if this is the rule, 
You'U be happy through life as well as at school. 
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14. FACTS WOBTH KNOWING. 

1. Chimneys were first introduced into England 

in the year 1 2CX). 

2. Magic lanterns invented by Roger Bacon in 

1252. 

3. Lifeboats first used in the year 1802. 

4. Spectacles invented by Spina, a monk, in 

1299. 

5. Pins were brought from France in 1543. 

6. Post-offices first established in England in 

1581. 

7. There are more than 200 bones in a human 

body. 

8. The head has no less than seventy-seven 

muscles. 

9. A man is taller in the morning than at night. 

10. Human blood contains, at least, forty 

different substances. 

11. The lungs of a big man can hold twenty-. 

eight pints of air. 

12. The more pure air we breathe, the better 

our blood will be. 

1 3. There are more than a thousand millions of 

people in the world. 

14. The earth is more than 90,000,000 miles dis- 

tant from the sun. 
I s« The moon moves at the rate of more than 
2000 miles an hour. 

16. The sun is more than a million times the 

size of the earth. 

17. It would take you 171 years to get to the 

sun, travelling a mile a minute. 

18. Light travels from the sun to us in less than 

eight minutes. 
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15. THE CmLDBEN'S WISHES. 



a-dowD, down on 
cher-ifih, care for 
har-fain-gery forerunner 



sol-i-tude, bcing alone 
stream-let, little stream 
ta-per, a small wax light 



ad-mir-ing crost-ed mod-est xe-joio-ing 

oom-et gal-lant lii-ag-ar-a spark-le 

BROTHER. 

I wish I were a comet, 

To sparkle in the sky, 
And have the looks of all the world 

Admiring me on high. 

SISTER. 

rd rather be a taper, 
To cheer the winter night, 

And shine .on happy faces, 
Rejoicing in my light. 

BROTHER. 

I wish I were Niagara, 

Adown the rocks to roar, 
And have my glorious waters 

With rainbows crested o'er. 

SISTER. 

rd rather be a stream let, 
To ripple through the wood, 

And cherish the sweet flowers 
That deck my solitude. 
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BROTHER. 

I wish I were an oak tree, 

To lift my awful form 
Against the winds of winter, 

And battle with the storm. 

SISTER. 

rd rather be a snowdrop, 
The pretty, modest thing 

That always brings good news to us, 
Sweet harbinger of spring! 

BROTHER. 

I wish I were a stout ship, 

Across the sea to go, 
And bear Britannia's thunders 

Against a gallant foe. 

SISTER. 

rd rather be aMifeboat, 
To ride the stormy wave : 

It may be glory to destroy, 
'Tis happiness to save. 

MOTHER. 

Right, my daughter, and my son ; 

Though man abroad may roam, 
While woman's quiet duties 

Are better learnt at home ; 
This truth, my dearest children, 

On memory ever bind : 
None but the good and useful 

True greatness ever find. 
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16. EARLY BlSma. 

PART I. 



a-bil-i-tieB, powers of the 

mind 
ac-quired, got into 
ad-vant-age^ gain, profit 
anz-iotus, eagef 
at-tempt^ try 
boy-bood, whilst a boy 
con-firmed, fixed, settled 



dif-fi-cul-ty, something 

hard to be done 
grate-fol-ly, thankfully 
know-ledge, learning 
lim-it-ed means, not hav- 

ing much money 
per-se-vered, kept on try- 

ing 



cdr-tain-ly dif-fer-ent e-nongh im-port-ant 

dev-er-er ed-n-ca-tion en-cour-aged im-prove-ment 

George and Henry were two boys about the 
same age^ who lived in the .same village, and 
went to the same school. Each was the son of 
poor but honest parents, who tried to do the best 
they could for their children with the limited 
means they possessed. These two boys were so 
much together, that strangers would take them 
for brothers, although they were not related to 
each other. And, indeed, in many respects they 
were very much alike, but in one very important 
matter they were as different as could be. 

George was an early riser; Henry was not 
Winter and summer, George was up before his 
father went out to work, early in the morning. 
Winter and summer, Henry lay in bed until the 
very last minute, and it was with difficulty 
that he could reach school soon enough in the 
morning to be in time. In faet, he hardly ever 
would have been in time, if George, who had a 
much longer distance to walk to school, had not 
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been at his door, knocking long enough before 
he was ready. 

Now, of these two boys, Hfenry was certainly 
the eleverer. He had better natural abilities 
than George, and, if he had improved them to 
the utmost, he would no doubt have beeix much 
higher in the school than his friend. As it was, 
they were both in the same class, but poor George 
had to give all his early mornings to his lessons, 
in order to keep up with the rest. That, how- 
ever, was not the only advantage he reaped by 
early rising, as you will learn from the rest of 
the story. He acquired a habit which was of 
great service to him through life, and which was 
the means of giving him a help in the world. 

About the age of thirteen these boys left school, 
and were sent to work in the same'iron foundry, 
in a town close by. As this took place some 
fifty years ago, you may be sure these boys had 
not received a very first-rate education. They 
could read well, write fairly, knew some little of 
accounts, and that was about all. George was 
very anxious to learn more if he could, and was 
sony to be taken away from school ; Henry was 
delighted to go to work, and didn't seem to care 
if he never opened a book again. 

They found working in the foundry a very 
different thing from going to school. They 
were obliged to begin at six o'clock in the 
morning, and to work hard all day. The first 
part pf this was very easy to George, but to 
Henry it was a most difficult thing. He was 
late again and again. But they had a very short 
and easy method of dealing with him at the 
works : when he was late, they would stop a few 

nce out of his wages, so that poor Henry 
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would often have less money to take home on 
the Saturday evening than he ought to have had. 

Both boys were so tired with the regular work 
of each day, that it was almost useless to attempt 
to read a book. They would almost fall asleep 
over their evening meal. Boys used to work 
much harder and longer in those days than they 
do now, — at least, some boys did. This having 
no time for their own improvement did not 
trouble Henry, but to George it was a great 
grief. He wished to improve his mind and 
increase his knowledge. 

After they had been working a few months, 
George said to himself one day, ' This will never 
do; I mtist get time for readinjf and study. 
When I was at school, I used to get up two hours 
before breakfast ; why cannot I get up now two 
hours bfcfofe I go to work ? * * Two hours every 
day/ said he, * will be twelve hours every week, 
without touching Sunday. I ought to be able 
to do something with that/ 

Acting upon this thought, George persevered 
in getting up two hours earlier every day for a 
year. In the bitter coId winter he found it hard 
work, but he was much encouraged by the pro- 
gress he made in his studies. His late master 
at the village school kindly offered to help him 
as much as he could. This was glorious news 
to George, who availed himself of the offer very 
gratefully. 

Several years passed in this way; the boys 
grew into young men, and were still employed 
in the same firm. Their wages had been raised, 
of course, many times, but their position was 
pretty much about the same. You might have 
thought George's early rising had been but of 
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little service to him, for his lot in life was just 
the same as Henry's still, — he worked as hard, 
and rcceived as littic money. But you would 
have been greatly mistaken. During thcscyeare 
the former had continued his daily habit of rising 
two hours before going to work, and making 
diligent use of them ; the latter, true tO the 
practice of his boyhood, had become more and 
more confirmed in the habit of lying in bed. 
What these habits worked in them and did for 
them, you shall leam in Fart IL 

'Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wlse,' 
Is a very old proverb, and very good rule, 
For men or for boys, at work or in school. 

Take the advice, you will find it the best, 
Be up with the lark, and early to rest ; 
Work with a will at lessons or play, 
And rightly improve every hour of the day. 

You may not, perchance, be sure to get weaith, 
But blessings niuch greater are knowtedge and 

health ; 
In these the true force of the old proverb lies, 
So aet then upon it and show yourselves wise. 
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17. EÅBLY Risma 



PART IT. 



as-sist-ed, helped 
as-toDpish, surprise 
grim-y, dirty . 
lut]>*er-to, up to the pre- 
sent time 
in-do-l6Dce, laziness 
men-tioned, named 
op-por-tiin-i-ty, chance 



pimc-ta-«l-i-ty, being in 

time 
qual-i-fied, fitted 
re-quired, wanted 
trost-worih-y, fit to be 

tnisted 
va-caa-cy, a place to 

fill 



ac-qnired em-ploy-ment la-boar-ing Bit-Q-a-tion 
dil-i-gence in^os-try list-ened ▼al-n-a-ble 

* George/ said the head of the firm to him one 
day, 'have you had much schooiing? I am 
afraid you have not, for it is about eight years 
since you came to the works, and you must 
have been rather young at that time. Now, I 
have watched you pretty closely these eight 
years, ahhough you have not known it, and I 
have been very much pleased with your general 
conduct and industry, and especially with your 
punctuality. There has just occurred a vacancy 
in the office, and there is no one I should like so 
much to fill it as yourself, if you had only had 
the advantage oi a better education.' 

'Well, sir,' said George, when he had an 
opportunity to say a word, *it is very kind of 
you to think of me, even if I should not be 
qualified to fill the vacant situation. Whatever 
position I have in these works, [ shall try to do 
niy duty, and serve you well. But, may I ask, 
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sir, what is required of the person who has to 
fill this Office ? * 

* Well, you see/ said his master, ' I am rather 
sorry now that I mentioned it to you, for it is 
hardly to be expected that you should know 
anything of these matters. The post I want to 
fill up is an important one. The man who fills it 
must be very trustworthy, — but I*m sure you 
would do in that respect ; he must know some- 
thing of accounts, as he will have to assist in 
keeping the books ; and, as we deal very largely 
with various parts of France, he ought to have a 
sufficient knowledge of the French language to 
look over, and sometimes answer, the letters from 
that country.' 

* If no more than that is required,* said George, 
' I think I should like to try and serve you in 
the Office rather than in the foundry. I d6n*t 
like to boast about myself, but I think I could 
do the work you mention.' ' Why, George,* said 
the gentleman, 'you astonish me. How have 
you had the opportunity of learning book-keep- 
ing or French ? Where have you found time to 
study these subjects ? ' 

George then told how he had taken the hours 
out of his mornings* rest, how he had struggled 
and persevered, how the master of the village 
school had kindly assisted him, and how, by dili- 
gence and determination, he had acquired a know- 
ledge of other subjects besides the two just men- 
tioned. The master was delighted as he listened, 
and thought more of his servant than ever. 

* Next Monday, then, you shall make a start 
in this new situation. Instead of working with 
your coat off, from six in the morning to six at 

"'ofht, you will \St in the office, with your coat on^ 
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from nine to five. Your wages, of course, wiU 
be in keeping with the position. Instead of re- 
ceiving twenty-five shillings a week, as you have 
done hitherto, you will receive fifty shillings to 
commence with, which sum shall be increased 
if I see you are really valuable to me ; and no 
one will rejoice more than I shall, if you are 
successful and rise still higher in the firm/ 

When George reached home that evening, he 
scarcely knew whether he was on his head or 
his heels. To think that next Monday he would 
cast aside, perhaps for ever, his black, grimy suit, 
and go down to the office in his Sunday best ; 
that his wages were at one stroke doubled; 
that every day's work would be shortened by 
three hours in the morning and one in the 
evening ! All this was enough to turn his wits 
for the moment. 

George was just as diligent in his new employ- 
ment as he had been in the old. He was able 
to do the work allotted to him ; he gained the 
respect of his fellow-clerks, and the increased 
confidence of his employer. Step by step he 
rose in the firm, until at last he was received as 
a partner. He is now a rich man, and is the sole 
owner of the large iron-works where he once 
worked as a labouring boy. He has continued 
his habit of early rising up to this day ; and to 
this habit he attributes a great deal of his success 
in business, and the excellent health he still 
enjoys. 

And now, what about the other boy ? . He is 
still at the same works, but not as a master. He 
is but little better off than he was when we last 
mentioned him. His habit of indolence had 
increased, and at last quite overcame him. In- 

D 
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stead of improving his precious moments, he 
slept or trifled them away. It was as though 
he had made up his mind to toil and drudge all 
through life. 

When George became master of the works, he 
did not forget the days when he and Henry were 
companions together, He felt sorry that his 
old friend had not risen in life, but he also knew 
the main cause. He improved Henry's position 
as much as he could, and raised his wages for the 
sake of old times, but he could never offer him 
any situation that required mental ability and 
trust. 

Early rising tends not only to our success in 
life, but to lengthcn our Uves. A magistrate 
some time ago determined to put a series of 
questions to every old man that was brought 
before him. Some of these questions were very 
Strange, and some of the answers were very 
Strange too. Scarcely any two of them were 
alike. Some had taken strong drinks in early 
life, and some had not ; some were smokers, and 
some were not ; some had been well off, and some 
had always been poor. But in one thing they 
all agreed, — they had all been early risers. How 
much of their long lives was owing to this fact^ 
we cannot tell. 




I REMEMBER« 5 X 



X& I I vifft B^ff W KK R^ 



bome^ carried 
child-ish, like a child 
ig-nør-aDoe, knowing little 
heav-y, sad 

lab-um-uni, a tree bearing 
yellow flowers 



li-lac, a shrub with per- 

fume like a lily 
peep-ing, looklng quietly 
re-mem-ber, cannot forget 
slen-der, thin 
spir-it, State of mind 



I remember, I remeniber 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 

Came peeping in at morn. 
He never came a wink too soon. 

Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away. 

I remember, I remember 

The roses red and whité, 
The violets and the lily cups, 

Those flowers made of light I 
The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The labumum on his birthday, — 

The tree is living-yet 

I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 
And tJiought the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing. 
My spirit flew in feathers theri, 

That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow. 
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I remember, I remember 
The fir-trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance ; 
But now 'tis little joy 

To know rm farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 

T. Hood. 



19. A SEA FIGHT. 

con-voy, armed vessels to ' dun-geon, a close, dark 

protect others | prison 

day-break, dawn, very | sight-ed, saw 



early in the morning 



tars, sailors 
val-our, bravery 



at-tacked oc-ca^ion scarce-ly ires-Bels 

en-e-miea rigging ter-ri-ble vie- to-ry 

About a hundred years ago this country was 
at war with France. No French or British ship 
dåre cross the sea alone. Vessels had to go in 
fleets, or large numbers, and were attended by 
ships of war to protect them. 

These men-of-war were large wooden ships, 
armed with cahnon, and manned by soldiers and 
sailors, who were ever ready to defend the ships 
under their care. On one occasion a British 
convoy was attacked by the French, who were 
more numerous and better armed than the 
British. 

The ships sighted each other at daybreak, 
and were soon engaged in the fight. As the 
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met^hant-ships were ndt armed, they fled to- 
wards the EngUsh Chaimel, hoping to escape. 
With a ringing cheer the British soldiers and 
British tars went to their guns ; they knew that 
if they fell into the hånds of their enemies, they 
might be imprisoned for years in a French 
dungeon. 5o they fought with great valour and 



courage ; they fought as men do for liberty or 
hfe. 

As the day wore away, many brave men fell. 
Some were killed, and others wounded. Two of 
the ships — onc on each side — sank, and many 
brave fellows went down with them. The shot 
and shell tore the sails and rigging, made holes 
in the sides of the ships, and often set them on 
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fire. It became a question of patience as well as 
of courage. Both sides fought long and bravely, 
but at last the victory was won by the British 
ships. 

It was a terrible sight The poor fellows were 
hot, wounded, and thirsty. Some were black 
With smoke and powder ; others were faint with 
wounds and loss of blood. Some fought, with 
their wounds bound up, until they were scarcely 
able to stand. Sometimes they had to leave 
their guns and draw their swords, to cut down 
those who were trying to board them. When 
they had driven them off, they would run to 
their guns again, and fire away till they could see 
nothing but smoke, and hear nothing but the 
roar of the cannon. 

Night came at last, and put an end to the 
dreadful battle. The loss of the Frepch was 
much greater, both in ships and' men, than that 
of the British. It was a long time befqre many 
of the ships were repaired and fit for service 
again; but the loss of life could never be 
repaired. What a terrible thing is war ! 
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20. 8UHI 

beeves, cattle 
be-stows, gives 
grate-ful, thankful 



;kii 



Airo RAIN. 



mean-est, poorest 
plain, level country 
wealth, riches 



beg-gar 



gold-en 
grand-est 



Heav-en 
plen-ty 



gmn.iiier 



Oh, where would be the golden corn. 

And where the ripe red wine, 
The rich man's wealth, the poor man's health, 

Were't not for summer shine ? 

And where would be the sheep and beeves, 

And plenty of the plain, 
And where the light of beauty's eyes, 

If 'twere not for the rain ? 

There's no man rich, there's no man poor, 

The sunshine's free to all ; 
The meanest beggar ever born 

May thank the rains that fali. 

The grandest gifts that Heaven bestows 

Are mine and thine in vain, 

If we cannot bless with grateful hearts 

The sunshine and the rain. 

Dr. Mackay. 
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21. A LITTLE HERO. 



chan-nels, passages 
com-rades, companions 
con-scious, sensible 
con-tax;t, touch 
cur-rent, stream, course 



grope, feelabout in thedark 
nos-trils, nose 
ren-der, give 
re-vived, restored 
shaft, entrance to the mine 



ao-ci-dent care-less-nesa fur-nace na-mer-oiu 

as-ton-ished ex-plo-sion Lan-ca-shire Tork-øhire 

My story is about a brave little boy; who 
worked in one of those deep coal-mines. wbich 
are so numerous in some parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Very often these mines catch fire, 
either through some accident or the carelessness 
of men. If a naked light should come into con- 
tact with the gas which often collects in the 
mine, there is a terrible explosion, and often 
loss of life. 

While the men were at work in the coal-mine, 
the gas caught fire, and the noise of the flames 
as they went hissing and roaring . through the 
mine was like that of a furnace. A poor little 
waggon-boy heard the noise, and saw the flames 
coming towards him. Quick as thought almost, 
he turned an empty waggon upside down and 
crept beneath it. 

As soon as the flame had passed, the foul air 
put out his safety lamp, and left him in the dark. 
He then knew that if he breathed that air, if for 
but a few minutes, he must die ; that his only 
chance of safety was in reaching the bottom of 
he shaft before he fainted. The shaft, as you 
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know, was the only means by which fresh air 
could be supplied to the mine. 

He crept from under the waggon, pulled his 
flannel cap off his head, thrust it into his mouth 
and over his nostrils, and ran for life. It was an 
awful race through the dark mine, over the dead 
and dying miners. The fire had thrown down the 
roof of the mine in some piaces, and blocked up 
the air channels. He had to grope his way over 
loaded waggons, dead horses, heaps of coal, and 
dying men. 

Often he fell and hurt himself, but he sprang 
to his feet and ran again, until he reached the 
niouth of the mine, where he fell down and 
fainted. The fresh air from the shaft soon 
revived him. As soon as he became conscious, 
he began to think what he could do to save 
some of the other poor fellows who were in the 
mine. As he groped his way about, he found 
several who, like himself, had fainted. They lay 
on their backs, breathing heavily, and in danger 
of dying for want of fresh air. 

He turned them over with their faces towards 
the bottom of the shaft. He opened the air 
channels that had been closed, and a current of 
fresh air fell on their faces. This soon revived 
them, and they were able to render some help in 
saving others. 

The noise of the explosion had been heard 
by those who were above, and men came down 
with safety lamps to see what had happened, 
and to give what help they could. As many of 
the miners as were alive they took away first, 
sending them to their hornes as quickly as 
possible. When they were able to see all the 
damage which the fire had done, they were 
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astonished that any had been brought up from 
the pit alive. 

Soon the news spread that it was the Httle 
waggbn-boy who had been the means of saving 
the lives of his comrades as well as his own. 
Many a. wife and mother and sister thanked the 
brave Httle fellow, who in the hour of danger 
knew what to do, and did it nobly. In darkness 
and amid death he thought of the welfare of 
others, and it is right that his deeds should be 
told. Such acts deserve to live in story and in 
song, for heroes like little Willie Ashton are the 
glory of any age and country. 

All boys cannot have the opporttmity of 
being heroes in the way Willie Ashton was; 
but in some other way they may prove their 
right to this name. Let a boy stand up foi 
right, and dåre at all times to do right, and he 
will be a hero. Let a boy conquer se/f^ and he 
will be a hero. Let a boy take the side of the 
weak, and defend it against the wrong, and he 
will be a hero. Let a boy deny himself for the 
sake of others, or suffer to save^others, and he 
will be a hero. 

In school life even there will not be wanting 
many opportunities in which boys may do noble 
deeds, and show themselves worthy of being 
called heroes. 
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22. U? GOOD BIGHT HAIID. 



ao-qnaJnt-ance, persons we 

know 
be-tide, may bappen 
oom-iilaiiiy find fault 



ooun-sely advice 
dread-ed, were afraid of 
r^vived, lived again 



ad-yis-en couf-age grief nn^er-stand 

oom-pan-ioiiB ez-clahned Heav-en what-er-er 

I fell into grief, and began to complain ; 

I look'd for a friend, but I sought him in vain : 

Companions were shy, and acquaintance were 

cold, 
They gave me good counsel, but dreaded their 

gold. 

* Let them go!* I exclaimed ; ' I Ve a friend at my 

side, 
To lift me and aid me whatever betide ; 
To trust to the world is to build on the sand ; — 
ru trust but in Heaven and my good Right 

Hånd; 

My courage revived in my fortune's despite, 
And my hånd was as strong as my spirit was 

light ; 
It raised me from sorrow, it saved me from pain, 
It fed me and clad me again and again. 

The friends who had left me came back every 

one. 
And darkest advisers look'd bright as the sun : 
I need them no more, as they all understand, — 
I thank thee, I trust thee, my good Right Hånd. 

Dr. Mackay. By permission. 
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23. HUNTINa THE OSTBIGH. 



dam-aged, spoiled, injured 
de-vice, plan 
do-mes-tic, tame 
fleet^st, swiftest 
iin-i-tates» copies 
im-pos-ture, cheat 



ob-tained, got 
per-ish-es, dies 
rear, bring up 
strat-a-gem, trick, deceit 
sub-si-ded, gone down 
track-less, without a path 



ap-proach^es colo-nies feath-er sao-cesa-fal-ly 

a-dorn-ing dis-guise jMir-tic-u-lar ven-tnres 

Some of you have often seen an ostrich 
feather, either in the window of some shop, or 
adorning a lady's honnet You may not know 
much about the bird itself, or the way in which 
the feathers are obtained. You shall now read 
a little about both, which will m'ake you more 
interested when next you see these beautiful 
feathers; 

The ostrich is classed among birds, although 
it cannot fly like the birds you see in this 
country. It is a very large bird, as you may 
judge from the picture before you. It is chiefly 
found in South Africa, where the natives hunt 
it by stratagem. That is, they have to adopt 
some device before they can get within reach of 
the bird, to kMl or to capture it. 

The hunter generally covers his head and 
shoulders with the skin and feathers of an ostrich. 
He allows the head and neck to hang down, as 
if he were a bird quietly feeding. He sits down 
and covers himself with the wings and feathers, 
like a bird sitting on its nest. He imitates the 
novements of a real ostrich so well, that it is 

ircely possible to detect the imposture. 
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In this way he approaches a flock of ostriches. 
In spite of this disg^uise, however^ they will 
sometimes take flight as he draws near, long 
before he has joined them. It is then no use 
attempting to follow, for they can run faster than 
the fleetest horse. The hunter knows what to 
do : he knows that the birds have no sagacity 
or wisdom, and that as soon as their fears have 
subsided they will return, and come near him 
again. Sometimes the ostriches will keep on 
running for hours together, but instead of run- 
ning straight on in one direction, and thus away 
from danger, they will run in circles for miles 
round, so that the hunter has only to wait until 
the poor bird is tired out, and then he has it in 
his power. 

When the ostrich is hardly pressed, what do 
you think is its last chance of escape ? Why, it 
makes a hole in the sand and buries its head in 
it, thinking, because it can see no enemy, that 
no enemy can see it. You need hardly to be 
told that it soon becomes a prey to the hunter. 
Some boys and girls are not much wiser than 
ostriches in this respect : they forget that eyes 
are watching them which they often cannot see. 

If a hunter has patience and skill, he may do 
a good day*s work when he has got near enough 
to the flock. He is armed with a bow and 
arrows, that he may shoot them without making 
a noise. If he is very elever, he may shoot many 
birds before they become alarmed and take to 
flight. Should there be any one of the birds he 
wants in particular for the sake of its feathers, 
he tries to get near enough to kill it with a club 
^r stick, so that the feathers may not be damaged 

/ the bleeding from a wound. 
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Sometimes the hunter loses his life in his 
search for this bird, The Arabs call the ostrich 
the camel-bird, from the shape of its neck and 
body, and because it can live a long time with- 
out water in its desert home. When the hunter 
ventures far into the trackless desert, he often 
loses his way, and being without food or watér, 
and unable to return, he perishes from hunger 
and thirst. 

Wild ostriches are now becoming scarce in 
many parts of Africa. Their young ones are 
neglected and allowed to perish. The nest of 
the ostrich is simply a hole in the sand, and con- 
tains about ten or twelve ^gs. These are 
exposed to the dangers of the desert, and often 
forsaken by the mother-bird. 

In the southern part of Africa, farmers have 
very successfully tried to tum the wild ostrich 
into a domestic bird. Large farms of them are 
fed and protected, Uke horses, sheep, and cattle. 
Men who have lived in our colonies there have 
been as successful in rearing them as people 
have who rear geese and turkeys in this country. 
These African ostrich-farms are now becoming 
a great source of profit to their owners, and they 
will continue so, nd doubt, as long as ladies will 
wear the feathers of these birds, No skill or art 
can produce feathers that are so beautiful, or 
that last so long. It is much better, then, to 
rear these birds on farms, where the feathers are 
obtained every year, than to hunt and kill them 
in the deserL 
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24. UMBBELLA ASD WALEING- 

. STIGE. 



ar-gae, reason, talk 
con-ceit-ed, vain 
doomed, condemned 
em-bxaced, touched 



g^ttin-ea^ twenty-one shil- 
lings 
hearth, round the fireplace 
re-joined, replied 
shiv-ers, sbaking fit 

chom-iil-on gal-loped qnar-rel mn-btel-la 

com-plain-ing gen-tle-men sat-is-fied val-aea 

dan-ger-0118 kitch-en sneeze weath-er 

The village doctor came home one wet night, 
and left his umbrella in the stand behind the 
door. His walking-stick stood beside it, and as 
the cold, wet umbrella leaned against it, the two 
be^an to quarrel. 

'I wish you would come home dry and clean, 
like other people/ said the walking-stick. * You 
always go out in stormy weather, and come back 
so cold and wet that one can scarcely bear to 
live with you. You seem to delight in making 
people uncomfortable, and in giving them bad 
colds.' 

Here the walking-stick gave a sneeze, which 
made all the things in the stand shake together, 
and sent the umbrella rolling over. *That's 
right I ' shouted several other sticks, which had 
been embraced by the wet umbrella in its. fall. 
* Give it to him ; he has given us all the shivers, 
which we shall not get over for an hour.' 

'Fair play, fair play, gentlemen!' said the 
umbrella, when he had picked himself up and 
got back to his place in the stand ; * let me have 

chance to defend myself. I cannot argue with 
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you all, but I think I am a match for your 
champion here, the walking-stick. When I 
have done with Atm, if you are not then satisfied, 
I will take you one at a time/ 

* And now/ said he, tuming to the walking- 
stick, * I should like to know what us^you are in 
the world. You are a fine-weather friénd. You 
go out for your own pieasure, and leave all the 
work for me. My master could easily spare 
you, without being any the worse for it You 
are a proud, conceited, useless thing, and I am 
glad of this opportunity of telling you so to 
your face/ 

* Don't talk to me about serving my master/ 
replied the walking-stick. * Who goes with him 
on dark'^nights, and through lonely, dangerous 
piaces ? Who saved him from the attack of a 
savage dog only a week ago ? Who kept him 
from falling on the ice last winter ? I find out 
the way for him when he cannot see. The very 
sound of my step cheers him, and he trusts in 
my strength. Don't talk to me of service ; I 
am a better friend to him than ever you were/ 

' Who cost most ? ' asked the umbrella. ' Did 
not the doctor give a guinea for me a few weeks 
ago ? And I heard him say that I was a good, 
strong, useful umbrella, and would be a great 
comfort to him. Besides, I heard the other day 
that you had cost him nothing at all. I know 
which of us he values most! ' 

* It is true I cost him nothing, but you needn't 
throw that in my teeth,' rejoined the walking- 
stick. * i was given to my master by a very 
dear friend of his. He would not sell me for 
my weight in gold. About a month ago he lost 
me ; the bellman was sent round the village to 

E 
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offer a reward to any person who would restbré 
me. So you need not talk any more about being 
worth the most.' 

Just then the sérvant carte for the umbrella, 
and took it into the kitchen. She opened it, and 
spread it before the fire to dry. The children 
were playing on the hearth, and had not room 
enoughy now the umbrella was near the fire. 
Young Master Jack ran off to the front door, and 
took the sulky walking-stick out of the stand. 
With this he ran back to the kitchen, put the 
stick between his legs, and galloped round and 
round the room, pretending he was pn a horse. 

You may depend upon it they had fine fun. 
But all things have an end. As the servant 
went in to prepare her master's tea, she pushed 
the door against Master Jack, who broke his 
father's stick in trying to get out of the way. 
His little sister pushed the umbrella £00 near the 
fire, and the brown silk cover was soon in a 
blaze. As it burned, they all rushed to put it 
out at once. In so doing Tom fell upon it and 
broke the frame to pieces. 

The doctor heard the noise, and came into the 
kitchen. His umbrella and walking-stick were 
past mending« So he told the servant to gather 
up the pieces and use them as firewood. 

* Oh dear ! dear I ' said the umbrella, when 
diey found themselves in the cold, damp cellar, 
* I wish I hadn*t talked so loud in the stand this 
evening. I might have been alive and well ; 
but now my back and ribs are all broken. Oh 
dear ! I shall die ! ' 

*And I wish,* said the walking-stick, *that I 
had never left the service of my former master ; Ae 
would never have doomed me to die like this.' 
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25. THE STORT OF JAGE FROST. 



Uast, rush of wind 
em-bénSy hot cinders 
hue, colotir 



prank, trick 
rh3rxne, verse 
spray, small branches 



bonglis ca-ri-ons norCh-em sqnir-rel 

chest-nnt m^-ows scaroe-ly with-er 

I come to earth on the northern blast, 

Which scatters the leaves away ; 
And over the forest a robe I fling, 

Of a thousand colours gay. 
I whiten the meadows with crusting dews, 

And open the chestnut buds ; 
And throw a chili o'er the swimmer's limbs 

Who would tempt the tossing Hoods. 

I shake from the boughs the ripen'd fruit, 

As the merry gathVers come ; 
With laugh and with jest they gladly bear 

The golden treasures home. 
The nuts I fling from the highest twig, 

Where the squirrel could scarcely climb ; 
And many a curious prank I play, 

That cannot be told in rhyme. 

I call for fire on the cottage hearth, 

It blazes strong and clear ; 
The shivering children gather round, 

And sit to the embers near. 
I paint the school-boy's ruddy cheek 

With a hue like the summer rose ; 
He cries to his playmates, *Jack Frost has 
come ! * 

Though the story each one knows. 
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I lay my finger on rosy buds, 

That hang on the garden spray ; 
They shrink from my cold and cruel touch. 

And quickly wither away. 
Ye think I am rude, but a Power Divine 

Hath sent me to earth once more ; 
To do His bidding I hasten on, 

When the summer bloom is o'er. 

J. W. Edson. 



26. THE BEHEARSAL. 



at-tire, dress 
aud-i-en-oes^ people to 

hear or see 
car-aF-van, large carriage 
feats, elever tricks 
flim-sy, thin, light 
mode, plan, manner 



neigh^botir-iBg. near, close 

by 
per-ma-nent-ly, for good 
re-fuge, shelter 
re-hearsed, repcated 
re-pre-sents, shows 
VO'KSartioil, tråde, calling 



ac-cUdents bal-anoe hos-pit-al miB-for-tmie 

ap-pren-tioe bal-ane-ing ig-nor-anoe pe-oa-11-ar 

Our picture represents a girl taking lessons 
on the tight-rope. She is dressed in gay and 
flimsy attire. Her fcet are covered with peculiar 
kind of socks, tp enable her to tread the rope 
firmly. The soles and the rope have been well 
rubbed with chalk, to prevent her from slipping. 

She is learning to balance herself on the rope 
without a balancing pole. Poor child, she has 
had many a fall from the rope before she could 
stand alone. The old man you see standing 
by is her master. He has often punished her 
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because she did not learn her duties sooner ; and 
often, when the people have clapped their hånds 
With joy at her performances, she has had a sad 
heart because she has thought of her hard lot 

Few performers on the tight-rope can earn 
eriough to keep themselves in comfort. Many 
of them meet with accidents, and often find 
refuge in the hospital. When we see their elever 
tricks on the rope, we do not think of the hard- 
ships of their life. Living in tents, these show- 
men wander about the country without any 
settled home. Their children are brought up in 
ignorance, and are very seldom put to learn any 
tråde. 

Some of the feats performed on the tight-rope 
require a great amount of practice. Before per- 
forming in public, they must be rehearsed again 
and again in private. The prince of tight-rope 
walkers is Blondin, who walked over a rope 
across the falls of Niagara, and carried a man on 
his back. Sometimes he walks on high ropes 
with his eyes blindfolded and his head in a sack. 
He wheels a barrow along the rope, sets up a 
cooking-stove, and cooks his food there. It is 
very wonderful to see what he can do. No 
doubt he has received large sums of money as 
the reward of his skill and perseverance, but the 
vocation is attended with great risk and danger. 
Where there is one, Hke Blondin, who finds the 
profession to be profitable, there are hundreds 
of others who find it to be a life of hardship and 
poverty. 

Lucy May had the misfortune, whilst she was 
very young, to lose her mother. Her father was 
•V poor labouring man, who found it impossible 

' earn bread enough to fiil all the little mouths 
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of his eiglit children. The Httle babv was kindly 
provided for by a relative ; two of the boys were 
sent as errand-boys into the neighbouring town ; 
Emily, the oldest girl, was to take charge of the 
house ; and Lucy, the youngest but one, was put 
apprentice to a travelling showman, to learn to 
walk and dance on the tight-rope. Poor Lucy 
was but five years of age when she left her 
home. The people she lived with were very 
kind to her, and treated her as their own child. 

The showman took great pains to teach Lucy, 
and as she was a quick, teachable little thing, 
she soon made great progress. Her master was 
delighted, because he saw in her cleverness the 
prospect of great gain. About a year after 
leaving her home, Lucy made her first appear- 
ance in public, and so successful was her per- 
formance that arrangements were made for 
taking the largest public building in the town 
where they were then staying. 

Here, night after night for a month, Lucy 
performed to crowded audiences. When the 
profits were calculated, it was found that her 
master was a richer man than he had ever been 
before, although he had led this kind of life for 
more than twenty years. In faet, he had now 
so much money that he decided to change his 
mode of living entirely. The old caravan in 
which they had been living was sold, with all 
its broken-down furniture. The man and his 
wife and Lucy went into respectable lodgings, 
which they changed, of course, as they travelled 
from town to town. 

Things went on like this for several yeårs, until 
one sad night in December about thirty years 
ago. By this time the family (for they con- 
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sidered Lucy as their daughter) was in good 
circumstances, and had settled down permanently 
in London. One evcning towards the close of 
the year the showman had said, ' Lucy, my dear, 
I am going to propose something to you to-night 
which I hope you will approve. It is now fifteen 
years since you came to live with us, and, thanks 
to your efforts and skill, we have now saved up 
enough money to retire into private life. Very 
few in our profession have had such a successful 
run as we have had. I now propose that we 
shall give up our business entirely at the end of 
the present year, and go down to your native 
village to live for the rest of our days; And,' 
said he, ' as you have been the principal means 
of obtaining the money, I also propose that 
whatever profits we receive between now and 
the end of the year shall be yours.' 

This was good news to Lucy, who readily 
agreed. There were six weeks still before the 
end of the year — plenty of time to make a lot 
of money, if no accident happened. And then 
she would have done with the exciting, danger- 
ous life she had led for so many years ; then 
she would be comfortably settled with her kind 
friends, near her old home, and above the reach 
of poverty and want. 

It was Christmas Eve. Five out of the six 
weeks had gone, and Lucy had been more suc- 
cessful than she had ever hoped for. Her pro- 
spects of a very large sum were very bright. 
This night, however, a terrible accident occurred. 
Lucy's foot slipped, and she fell from a giddy 
height. She was picked up insensible ; at first 
*"• was thought she was dead. They carried her 
he hospital, from which she was not movcd 
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for many weary weeks. Her back was severely 
injured, and for the rest of her days she would 
be a cripple. 

In a little Yorkshire village lives a cheerful, 
happy woman, bent almost double, but not with 
age. She is very kind to children, but especially 
to motherless children. If a show or circus 
comes anywhere near that village, you can 
always find this little woman inquiring about 
the children that are travelling with it Many 
a little gold coin does she put into their hånds. 
Perhaps you can guess who it is. It is Lucy 
May. 



27. HOW I BECAME A SOLDIEB. 



at-tiCy top room of a house 
cur-rent, force of the river 
des-per-ate, fearless of 

danger 
in-just-ice, wrong^dolng 



lat-tice, fitted with bars 
re-cmit-ing, enlisting 
re-cov-ered, got better 
suf-fo-cat^ choked 



ad-vant-age ed-n-oa-tion gal-ley eel-fish 

ad-yen-tme ex-pense pur-sa-exB weay-ing 

My parents died when I was very young, and 
as I had neither relatives nor friends in that 
part of the country to care for me, I was sent to 
the union or poorhouse. There I was fed and 
clothed at the expense of the parish until I was 
ten years old, after which I was sent to leam the 
art of weaving stockings. 

As I was only a parish apprentice, I received 
no education. You must remember that I am 
speaking of many years ago, for I am an old 
man now, and I am thankful to know things are 
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dtfferent from what they were suc^-years ago. 
In those days, schools weriscnly for the rich and 
great ; poor people were said to be better with- 
oat learning. So I grew up to be a strong, 
healthy lad of sixteen without knowing how to 
read or write. 

My master was selfish, and kept me hard at 
worky for the sake of the few shillings I could 
eam. Early and late I had to toil, with scarcely 
enough to eat, and never a penny in my pocket. 
I used to see other bpys have a holiday now and 
then, and a few coppers to spend as they liked. 

When I complained, my master promised to 
give me all I could eam above twelve shillings a 
week. He also said I might have a holiday of one 
day in the year to see the Nottingham goose fair. 
But he so robbed and cheated me in all sorts of 
ways, taking advantage of my ignorance, that I 
never had any money, although I worked like a 
galley slave. Worse than this, he would some- 
how or other bring me into his debt, and say 
that I should have to work on my holiday to pay 
itoft 

The second of October came, and I applied 
for my holiday and a little money. I was now 
in my seventeenth year, and had never had a 
single holiday for six years. I had heard a great 
deal^ too, about the fair, and wanted to go. My 
master refused to let me go. He took me to 
the attic, which was my usual workshop, and 
locked me up like a prisoner, while he went to 
the fair to enjoy himself. 

I felt so keenly the hardship of my position, 
and the injustice of my master, that I resolved 
to escape. I climbed up the narrow, crooked 
"^himney till I stuck fast, and could get neither 
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up nor down. I struggled and kicked until the 
soot fell into my eyes and mouth, and almost 
sufTocated me. At last some of the bricks gave 
way^ and I fell into the workshop, bruised, bleed- 
ing, aiid blinded with soot. 

This adventure made me desperate ; but I 
was determined to escape. I knocked out the 
lattice window, and dropped from the attic to 
the ground. The neighbours saw me, and chased 
me as though I had been a thief. I ran across 
the fieids, and plunged into the Trent. I was 
an excellent swimmer, and as the current was 
strong, and there were neither bridges nor beats 
near, I soon escaped from my pursuers. 

I walked that day to Leicester in my wet 
clothes, and slept under a haystack at night 
Here I was found next morning, in a high state 
of fever, by the farmer, Fortunately for me, he 
was a kind-hearted man. He had me removed to 
his farm, and from there to the poorhouse, where 
I was nursed and cared for till I recovered. 

As soon as I was able to travel I took to the 
road again, for I knew my master would have 
taken me back to slavery if he could have found 
me. I passed through Warwick, and was draw- 
ing near the city of Gloucester, when a recruiting 
officer met me on the road. 

* Will you fight for the king ? ' said he. * You 
are* a fine, strong fellow, but you look half- 
starved. You are perhaps looking for work. 
Come now, enlist for a soldier, and you will get 
plenty to eat, fine clothes to wear, and plenty of 
prize-money too.' He drew such pictures of the 
comforts and joys, the honours and rewards of a 
soldier's life, that I took the shilling and went 
with him to be examined. 
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A few days after I was stnitting about in a new 
suit of soldier's clothes, with a shilling in ttiy 
pocket. It was the first shilling of my own I 
had ever possessed, and I felt immensely rich* 
I could tell you of wonderful things I have gone 
through since then, but that is how I became a 
soldier. 



hoax, trick 
lun-ci-tiCy ihad 
øor-ry, poor 



28. THE LUNATIC MAN. 

Bteered, guided 
stin<f;i-iie88, greedinesa» 

pinching 
tog, puU 

oliicked ooait-ing hand-le ter-xi^Us 

A story they tell of a lunatic man, 
Who slid down hill in a warming-pan ; 
He steered himself with the handle, of course, 
And clucked away as he would to a horse ; 
His legs, it is true, were somewhat in the way. 
And his seat rather tight, if a body might say ; 
But he landed all right at the foot of the hill, 
And, for all that I know, is sitting there still. 
You smile at the story, and wonder how folks 
Can get from their brain such a terrible hoax ; 
But sliding down hill is many a man 
On a much worse thing than a warming-pan. 
Some are going down at fuU speed on their pride, 
And others who on their stinginess slide ; 
But the strangest way of taking that ride 
Is to go, as some do, on a beer-jug astride. 
Béware of such coasting, or like Jack and Gill, 
You'll make sorry work in gettiftg down hill ; 
Beware, for with what other evil you tug, 
'Tis nothing like sliding down hill on a jug. 

By ptrtnission of Messrs. Casseil ér* Cø, 
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29. A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 



Ach-il-Ies 

A-jax 

Her-cn-les 

Ne-me-an 

Tbe-tis 



are all names 
bdonging to 
' ancient his- 
tory 



he-ro-ic, brave 
min-strels, singers 
san-dals, a kind of shoe 
shiéld-ed, protected 
80v-er-eigii, niler, king or 
queen 

difl-iing-aish per-ished throngh-ont watcb-fal 
g^xi-ous .øoomed Tic-to-rieB weap-ons 

Young De Lacy lived in the heroic age, when 
men fought their way to farne and fortune. If 
we could believe all the old books tell us, they 
must have had fine times of it in those ages ; but 
we are afraid a good deal we read is hardly true, 
and that things were not so much better than 
they are now. The parents of De Lacy were 
poor, and he scorned the humble toil by which 
they earned their daily bread. 

He had heard the minstrels sing of greal 
battles and glorious victories. He had been 
told how young men, as poor as himself, had 
risen to be kings and princes; and he said to 
himself, ' I, too, will be great What man has 
done, man can do. With youth and good for- 
tune on my side, I will win farne and honour.' 

So he armed himself with a long spear and a 
trusty sword. He placed a helmet on his head 
and stout sandals on his feet He covered 
himself with a coat of mail, and in his lefl hånd 
carried a shield. Thus armed, he left home to 
seek his fortune. He wished for some adventure 
by which he oould distingui^ himself, and which 
would spread bis name and fame throughout 
the land. 
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On the way he met a wise old benpit, ,who, 
hearing from him his wish, advised him to rettirn 
and live in peace. 'Think,' said he, 'of the 



heroes of old who trusted in their shields and 
boasted of tbeir strength, but who perished in 
battle. Wben Ajax was born, Hercules wrapped 
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him in the skin of the Nemean lion, and prayed 
that the child might have a skin that no weapon 
could pierce. His prayer washeard, and the 
child was shie\ded all over, except the hole 
through which the string of his quiver huog. 
But thåt small hole was the spot where he was 
wounded, f6r he was killed in battle. 

*Anci when Achilles wias born, Thetis took 
him by the heels and dipped him over head in 
the Styx, to shield him for life. But the heel 
by which she held him was not fwotected. It 
is said that Paris aimed an arrow at his heel 
and killed him. 

' But/ said the old hermit, ' if thou wilt go to 
war, be humble and be watchful. Let not him 
that putteth on the armour boast hiiiiself as he 
that putteth it off/ 

De Lacy thanked the hermit for his good 
advice, and tumed his steps homewards. He 
enlisted in the service of the king, became a 
brave soldier, and fought bravely on the field of 
battle. Step by step he rose from the ranks to 
be a chief officer of his sovereign. 

When the wars were over he returned to his 
native village, He laid aside his weapons, took 
off his armour, and spent the rest of his days in 
peace and quietness. When he died, his children 
often told how he became a soldier of fortune by- 
patient, faithful service. 
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SO. THE SUNBEÅM ASD THE 

UOHTNINO. 



bel-lowed, roared 
flashed, burst suddenly 
pet-al8» parts of a flower 



.zi-val, one havinsr the 

same claims 
sul-try, hot and close 
tor-rents, greatabundance 



fo-ry Ilght-Bing per-haps snn-beam 

gath-«red meek-ly shad-owi ter-ror 

Near the close of a sultry day in summer, the 
black storm-clouds gathered in the western sky, 
and filled the earth with gloom« Their dark 
shadows fell upon the fieids, and • made the 
flowers and the cattle look sad and lonely. 

A sunbeam tried to find its way to the earth 
to cheer and comfort them. But it fell among 
the thick clouds, and was unable to shine through 
them. There it met with its great rival, tiie 
Hghtning, and said, ' What shall I do ? I am 
sent to the earth to shine on the flowers and 
the grass and the trees, but I have lost my way 
and cannot find them. They will miss me, and 
are, perhaps, now wondering why I do not come 
to smile upon them and comfort them/ 

'I am going down to the earth,' said the 
lightning, ' and will do your work. I am 
brighter and clearer than you, and I can fly 
much faster. If I go and visit your friends, the 
birds and cattle and flowers, they will never 
miss you/ 

So the lightning flashed from the clouds 
before the sunbeam had time to reply, and 
shone for an instant on the dark earth beneath. 
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It was followed by a roar of thunder that shook 
the hills and sent its echo far away. 

The cattle ran for shelter, and bellowéd with 
fear. The children covered their faces, and put 
their fingers in their ears ; the very litt;te ones 
cried, and ran to their mother^ to hide. The 
birds forgot to sing, and flew swiftly an/d silently 
to their nests. The flowers meekly bent their 
heads, and closed their tiny petals in alarm. 
An old oak that was standing near had its 
branches broken, its bark torn, and its léaves 
destroyed by the lightning. Great drops of 
rain began to fall, and for neårly ah hour thé 
lightning ilashed, the thunder roUed, the wlnd 
blew, and the rain fell in tdrrents. 

At last the storm-clouds passed away, and 
the sunbeam foutld its way to the earth again. 
The flowers opened their petals and lifted their 
heads. The birds came out of their hiding- 
places and began to sing. The grass and th^ 
trees said to the suhbeam, * Why did you 
send the lightning ? He comes in storm and 
tempest, with thunder and terror, to make us 
afraid. You come in gentleness and peace, to 
wipe away our tears and to kiss away oiir feari 
Power and strength are very grand and won<kr- 
ful, but we cannot love them. Your gentle, 
loving help and comfort are what we want ; they 
are worth more to us than all the noise and fury 
in the world. Do you come and live with us, 
and smile upon us always, for we are afraid of 
the lightning.' 
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31. SONa OF THE OBOCUS. 

fo-cus, centre^ 



des-pair, lose bope 
di-verge^ spread out 
dun-geon, dark prison 
e-merge, appear again 



peer» peep 
fle-rene, peacefdl 
sol-i-tude, loneliness 



b^n-ti-fal cheer-ing . gloom-y na-tnre 

bo-øom dlB-xnal gloom-i-est pet-als 

Down in tny solitude under the snow, 
Where nothing cheering can reach me, 

Here, without light to see how to grow, 
ru trust to nature to teach me. 

I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 

Locked in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run 
down, 

While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 

I will peer up with my little bright head ; 
All willbe joyful to see me. 

Then from my heart will young petals diverge. 
As rays of the sun from their focus ; 

I from the darkness of earth will emerge, 
A happy and beautiful Grocus. 

Gåily array ed in my yellowand green, 

When to their view I have risen, 
Will they not wonder that one so serene 

Came from so dismal a prison ? 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 

This little lesson may borrow — 

Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 

We come out the brighter to-morrow. 

Hannah F. Gould 
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32. ADVENTtJBES OF A SWEEPING 

BBOOM. 



A STORY FOR GIRLS. 



ac-com-plished, done 
farace-letSy ornaments for 

the wrist 
ev-i-dent4y, plainly« clearly 
for-løm, forsaken 
gCMHEdp^ idle talk 
itwk^mong-eatf a dealer in 

iroD goods 



mud-dle, confusion 
or-Da*ment8» adornings 
se-lect-ed, chose 
sin-cere-ly, truly 
tradged, marched 
un^time-ly, before tlie 
time 



al-thongh bnn-dl6fl dis-ap-pointed grieved 

ap-pear-aaoia cheer-fol^ly fin-islied hol-i-day 

• 

I am only an old broom, lying here by the 
dust-bin waiting to be carried away when the 
dustman calls for the ashes ; but although I look 
so old and forlom, I have 3een better days, 
as you shall hear. 

, I was once hung up amongst the best brushes 
in an ironmonger's shop, and little thought I 
should ever so come down in the world as to 
appear in my present condition. But I wilj 
give you my short history stnce leaving the 
shop, then you will see how it is I am what I 
am now. 

One day a lady came into the shop and asked 
to look at some sweeping brooms. Several 
large bundles were reached down for her to 
examine, but they were none of them good 
enough. The lady evidently knew that a good 
broom, though it might cost a little more at 
first, would be the cheapest in the end. At 
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last the bundle in which I hung was shown to 
her, and she selected me. I need not say how 
grieved I was to kave my old compafiions, who 
ha4 hung up with me so long, nor how sad and 
quiet they all were when I had to bid them fare- 
well. I was packed in a large basket amongst 
other articles, and given to Jerry, the errand* 
boy, to take to the lady's house. 

This Jerry was a smart little fellow, about 
twelve years old. He got very little pay for his 
work, but he did it well and cheerfully. You 
should have seen how he trudged along witb 
the basket the night he took me home. It w&tji 
Christmas time just then, and I daresay he was 
looking forward to a holiday, and he might 
perhaps have a few coppers given to him at the 
houses he was going to. . Very likely these 
thoughts made the basket feel lighter thail it 
really was ; and I siticérely hope Jerry was not 
disappointed, but that his pockets felt heavier tb 
him when his work was done than the bakket 
had felt befpre. 

Arrived at my new home, I was sent ddwn 
Into the kitchen to be used by Maria the sefvaiit 
I was afraid I had fallen into bad hånds directly 
I saw her. She was such a pictiire of dirt and 
untidiness, that I could not for the life of me tell 
which was Maria and which was the dirt. She 
had just finished her work, and was washing 
herself. Since she did not possess any orna- 
ments oi gold^ she took care to leave a necklace 
and bracelets of dirt 

Next morning Maria used me for doing hef 
work. She took me into the hall first. She 
was supposed to sweep the hall every morning, 
and so she did in her own way. But she never 
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moved the mats to sweep under them, unless 
her mistress was about. Then when she reached 
the door she swept the dirty steps with me, put 
me on the dirty gravel path, and rested herself 
on my long handle, while she had a few minutes* 
gossip with the servant next door. This is the 
way she used me every morning, and in the 
aftemoons used me just as badly in sweeping 
her kitchen. I have been in her charge but a 
very short time, but you will not wonder at 
my appearance now you know how badly she 
has used me. She has never once given me a 
washing. I should have lasted twice as long 
with care. 

I could tell you a lot more Strange things 
about Maria, but here comes the dustman, and I 
shall in a few minutes be one of the numerous 
things which go to make up the general muddle 
contained in his cart. Alas ! that I should ever 
have come to this ! My young friends, if ever 
you buy a new broom, use it well. Remember 
me, and think how much more work I might 
have accomplished but for the untimely end I 
have come to, through no fault of my own. 
Ah! there is that dreadful Maria peeping 
through, the window at the dustman as he 
Carries me away, and shouts with all his might, 
•Dust-liol' 

E. M. G. 
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33. THE TOWEB OF LONDON. 



a-domedy ornamented 
ar-mour-y, where weapons 

are kept 
be-head-ed, cut ofT the 

heads 
fbnt, basin 



mag-ni-fi-centy most beau- 

tiful 
moat, a deep trench or 

ditch 
mod-elled, made 
pre-cau-tion, care 



bay-o-nets 

ceU-ing 

cMef-ly 



oon-demned 

cu-ri-0118 

de-fence 



ex-e-ca-tioii-^ 

ques-tionB 

sac-ra-ment-al 



gcep-tre 
se-cored 
sit-u-a-ted 



London is the largest and richest city in the 
world. Thousands of peopie go there every 
year merely to see its wonderful sights. Some 
of you may visit it some day. When you do, be 
sure to go through the Tower of London. You 
will find it full of interest, and it will furnish you 
with matter to talk abput for many days after. 

It is situated on the bank of the Thames, not 
very far from London Bridge. When you reach 
the building a guide will take you in charge, and 
point out to you the Strange objects of interest, 
and tell you some interesting stories connected 
with them, stories chiefly of the days that are 
past. 

As you enter the Tower the guide shows you 
the old nioat, that was once filled with water 
and used as a defence. At present it is used as 
a drill-ground for the soldiers. He gives you 
the. names of the towers and gateways as you 
pass, with the names of the prisoners who lived 
there from time to time. 

On the walls you see names and curious 
^gures cut in the stone by poor wretches who 
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■were shut up and condemned to die. Among 
others is the word 'Jane,' which reminds you of 
Lady Jane Grey, who was put to death for calUng 
herself ' Jane the Queen.' On what is known as 
Tower Hill, noble lords and ladies were beheaded 
in the cruel days gone by. 



Presently you will come to a staircase, at the 
foot of which were buried the two young princes 
who were smothered in one of the rooms of the 
Tower by order of their wicked unde. When 
you have read something of the history of Eng- 
land, these stories will be more interesting still. 
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. In the s^rmoury you are shown the block and 
axe which the executioner used, and the iron 
inask he wore, when he beheaded the prisoners. 
The executioner in those days was called the 
headsmdn^ and you will easily guess why. On 
thé walls and in stands you see every kind of 
armour, and almost every kind of weapon, uséd 
in this country in the wars of past centuries. 
Helmets, shields, spears, swords, and battle-axes, 
of all kinds, and belonging to all periods of 
our history, are found. Then there are guns^ 
bayonets, lances, pistols, and other weapons, ready 
for use if war should begin again. From floor 
to ceiling, in several rooms, you will see weapons 
piled in the form of stars and flowers, forming 
Strange ornaments. 

Pérhaps the room to please children most is 
the Jewel Room. Here you may see the Queen's 
crown. It is a cap of purpie, enclosed in boops 
of silver, surmounted by a ball and cross, and 
adomed with precious stones. One of these is 
a magnificent ruby, in the shape of a heart, that 
was worn by the Black Prince. Now, again you 
are to refer to history and see who the Black 
Prince was, and how long it is since he wore the 
precious stone. The crowns of the Prince of 
Wales, of Charles the Second, and many more 
of great beauty and value, are in the same room. 
The royal sceptre, made of gold and adorned 
with jewels^ may here be seen. Other sceptres, 
swords, bracelets, spurs, dishes and spoons, h^lp 
to måke this a riiost interesting collection. A 
golden salt-cellar, modelled after the w;hite 
tower ; the sacramental platé and wine fountain ; 
the baptismal font, now seldom used ; and many 
other things of great interest and value, would be 
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sure to attrået attention. Every precaution is 
taken against fire and thieves, as you may see 
from the strong iron cage in which the jewels are 
secured. 

You havenowheard quiteenoughto excite your 
curiosity and to lead you to visit this place when 
ypi| are in London. You will learn more of the 
history of this country in one visit than in many 
hours of reading and study. Do not be afraid 
to ask questions ; the guides are always pleased 
to give information, and to help to make young 
people wiser. 



31 THE DTma WORDS OF EARL 

WARWIGE. 



pomp, show 
8é-pulch-res, graves 
trea-sons, crimes 
yidd, giv^ up 



con-qnest, battle 
dimmed, made dark 
man-gled, tom 
mau-ora^ lands, possessions 

pieio-iiig Be-cret smear^ reigQ 

My mangled body shows, 
My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart 

shows, 
That I must yield my body to the earth. 
And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 
These eyes, that now are dimm'd with death's 

black veil, 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day sun 
To search the secret treasons of the world : 
The wrinkles in; my brows, now filFd with blood, 
Were liken'd oft to kingly sepulchres ; 
For who Itved king but I could dig his grave ? 
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And who durst smile when Warwick bent his 

brow ? 
Lo, now my glory smear'd in dust and blood ! 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Even now forsake me ; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body's length ! 
Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and 

dust? 

And, live we how we can, yet die we must. 

Shakespeare. 



35. THE SPÅBBOW'S STORY. 



fi»-6ure, tell for certain 
cat-er-pil-lars, grubs 
em-i-grat-ed, left their 

own country 
grat-i-tude, thankfulness 



myr-i-adø, immense. num- 

bers 
renspect-ed, thought much 

of 
Bcrapø, broken pieces 
un-grate-ful, not thankful 



an-cest-ora ooiuoeit en-joy-ing par-tio-n-lar 

can-ar-ies oons-ins ex-jdained smok-y 

cheir-xiet énr-rantB goose-ber-ries .-voy-aga 

There cannot be very much interesting about 
me, I am sure. I am only a poor London spar- 
row, and when the writer of this book asked me 
for my tale, I thought he meaht the tail I carry 
behind me, so I was going to fly away, because I 
couldn't spare that tail very well. But when he 
explained to me that he meant a Httle history 
of myself for boys and girls to read, I began, for 
the first time in my life, to think who I was, 
whére I came from, and what I was made for. 
This, then, is my little story. 

I was bom in a little nest among the smoky 
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houses of the great city, and have ncver yet seen 
the country. I have heard my cousins tell of 
the cherries, strawbem'es, gooseberries, and cur- 
rants on which they sometimes feed ; but I only 
see such fruit on the stalls in the market: I 
shouldn't wonder if my cousins get these things 
much cheaper in the country than we do in the 
town. Ferhaps you laugh at the idea of our 
paying for anything at ali I can assure you we 



do, though. Of coiuse, we do not giye C(rfn ; but 
I can telL yousparrows are hooest birds, and 
give good value for all they rcceive. 

But, now, a httle more about mysclf. Before 
I could fly niy mother fed me with cnnObs of 
biead, bits of meat,. pickings of fish bones; and 
scraps of food that people threw away. When 
I began to seek my own food, I cai^ht flies, 
spider^ earwigs, moths, caterpillars, and other 
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insects, in the summer ; in the winter I generally 
fed with the horses. I was not at all particular, 
like some folks I know. I changed my food with 
the seasons, and do so stilig enjoying thankfuUy 
all the good things that come in my way. 

I belong to a very large family. My cousias^ 
the house-sparrow, the hedge-sparrow, and the 
tree-sparrow, are well known and highly re- 
spected. Some members of my family emigrated 
to America a few years ago. The people of New 
York were visited by myriads of caterpillars, 
which devoured the leaves and injured the trees ; 
this became a perfect plague. So some ten 
thousand of my companions, fellow-sparrows, 
were caught and taken to America to eat the 
caterpillars. Most of the birds lived in large 
cages on the ship during the voyage, and on 
their arrival at New York were set at liberty to 
fly about the city. They soon made an epd of 
the caterpillars, and made themselves quite at 
home in that part of the world. 

Sometimes people say we are ungrateful. They 
feed us all the winter, but we never will go into 
their houses, like the robin does. Well, all I can 
say is, that it is our nature. We are not ungrate- 
ful, but we value our freedom more than anything 
else. We are willing to show our gratitude, we 
are willing to serve you, and to serve you well, 
but it must be out ofdoars, Some of my ances- 
tors, in ages past, were caged and fed, like my 
friends the canaries* Even kings and princes, I 
am told, tried to tame them and- make them into 
pets ; but they could not ; my poor ancestors 
ptned and died. Even to me, a poor London 
house-sparrow, a gilded cage in a royal palace 
would be no temptation« I should sigh for my 
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own humble nest under the shadow of a smoky 
chimney. 

We are not vain and proud, as some birds are. 
We cannot sing Hke the lark or the nightingale, 
we have no fine feathers Hke the peacock ; but 
we have no conceit, like some birds I could 
name. Pride is too heavy a burderi tb carry, and 
the sparrows, as a family^ find theniselves much 
happier without it» 



36. JOHN LITTLEJOHN. 



ar-gn-ments, reasons 
coiii, money 
dMpite^ hatred 
juåt-i-fy, show to be right 



main-tained, support ed 
pol-i-cy, way of acting 

Teo4i-lnde^ right 
stailch, firm 



ooax-ing down-rlght of-fencé scdm-ing 
descent fo-tnie TM-cil thrMttÉi 

John Littlejohn was stanch and strong, 
Upright and downright, scoming wix)ng ; 
He gave good weight, and paid his way, 
He thought for himself, and he Said his say. 
Whenever a rascal strove to pass, 
Instaad of silyer, money of brass, 
He took his hammer, and said, with a frown, 
• The coifis a bad onCy nailit down* 

John Littlejohn maintain'd the right, 
Through storm and shine, in fhe world's despite ; 
When fools or quacks desired his vote, 
Dozed him with arguments learn'd by rote, 
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Ol* by coaxing, threats, or promise tried 
To gain his support to the wrongful side, 
^ Nay^ nay* said John, with an angry frown, 
' Your coiris a bad one^ nail it dowfi* 

When tpid that events might justify 

A false and crooked poiicy ; 

That.a decent hope of future good 

Might excuse departure from rectitude ; 

That a lie, if white, was a small offence. 

To be forgiven by men of sense ; 

^Nay^ nayi said John, with a sigh and a frown, 

* The coiris a bad one, nail it dawn^ 

DR. Mackay. 



37. AN OLD SOLDIEB'S STORT. 



am-init>ni-tiøn, powder,etc. 
cor-por-alf an inferior officer 
em-barked, went on board 

to sail 
for-ti-fied, made strong 
fnm-tier, boundåry 
in-trenobed, hid behind \ 

trench 



knap-sadi; soldier's bag 
pen-sioD, allowaace for 

service 
re-treat-ed, went back 
sat-u-rat-ed, wet throfQgh 
Bore-ly, badly 
viv-id, fresh 



at-tacked cap-tnre i-mag-ine re-fage 

bis-eaiti gal^-lows ne-ceøB-ar-y wretdi-ed-ne« 

I spent a few weeks in drilling, marching, and 
other exercises hecessary in a soldier's life. Be- 
(bre I had been a soldier three months I was 
ordered to Portugal. The Duke of Wellington 
was then intrenched behind the lines of Torres 
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Vedras, and the French were trying to drive him 
out Men were so sorely needed that prisoners 
were allowed to enlist, and it is said that men 
under sentence of death escaped the gallows by 
going to fight the French. However that raay 
be, I know that I was ordered for service before 
I had fairly been taught to handle a gun. 

We embarked at Plymouth, and after a stormy 
passage in the Bay of Biscay, arrived safely at 
Lisbon. We had no time to look about in the 
city, being immediately marched up the country 
to join the Duke of Wellington. 

Torres Vedras is a smsdl town about thirty 
miles from Lisbon. In the year 1 8 10, Wellington 
took refuge there with the British forces, and 
fortified it so strongly that the French could 
not capture iL Through thé long winter they 
attacked it, but in vain; finding it useless to 
attempt to carry the place by storm, the French 
retired, foUowed by Wellington and his troops. 

We crossed the frontjer of Portugal and 
marched into Spain. As the French retreated 
they carried away or destroyed all the food, so 
that we had to depend on supplies from Lisbon. 
We were sometimes three days' march ahead of 
our food, and had to live on biscuits and water. 
In these forced marches we had no tents, and 
thought oiirselves well-off if we had a handful of 
straw for our pillows. 

My clothing' consisted of a pair of leather 
breeches, that had to be cleaned with pipe-clay, 
a scarlet coat, a high-crowned hat, and an over- 
coat, which served also for a blanket. I had a 
tin pan for cooking, a water flask, and a knapsack 
to hold my food and ammunition. In this light 
marching order we followed the French hundreds 
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of miles, and fought them whenever they made 
a stand. 

But sleeping on a battle-field, amid the ram 
ånd cold, surrounded by the dead and wouhded, 
is a great hardship. My leather breeches were 
often saturated with the rain, and clung like 
icicles to my skin. Oh, I shall never forget the 
wretchedness and misery I endured during the 
severe weather of that year I I slept on the bare 
éarth, without a change of clothes, for six weeks; 
ånd marched over rough roads uhtil my shoes 
were worn out and fell to preces. 

Jusl before tlie battle of Salamanca I received 
the first piece of beef I had seen for a month. 
l'here appeared to bé a little qulet just then, and 
I prepared to enjoy my gift to the full. I put 
tlie beef into my pån, with a little salt and water, 
to make soup. Just then the Frfench opened 
fire upon us, and a shot fell into niy pan and 
upset tht contents into the ashes. I picked up 
the beef and put it into my knapsack, as carefully 
as if it were a precious thing. When the battle 
Viras over, and the firing had ceased, I took out my 
half-cooked meat, and ate it with more pleasure 
than you can well imagine. 

Not to make my tale too long, I will sum up 
the rest of my story in a few words. At the 
storming of Badajos, on the 6th of April 1812, 
I was one of the first to cross the trench and 
énter the town by means of scaling ladders. 
The horrors of that storming are as vivid in my 
recollection as they were sixty years ago. I am 
thankful to tell you that I passed through all 
the battles without any serious wounds. A few 
scratches were all the harm I received, besides 
the hardships I have already named. 
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I returned to England after the battle of 
Waterloo, in 1815, and served my sovereign and 
country at home for nearly twenty years longer. 
I never rose above the rank of corporal, because 
my education had been neglected in éarly life, 
and tiiere was little or no chance of improving 
it in the army. When I left the service I was 
granted a pension, which has helped me, for many 
years, to spend my days in comfort and peace. 

And now, dear children, I must say good-bye. 
I am more than eighty years of age, and may 
never see you again. Take my word for it, 
war is a terrible thing. I have no love for fight- 
ing. Whether you win or lose, you have to take 
your share in ha^dship and suffering. When I 
go to church, there is no part of the service in 
which I join more heartily than when we pray, 
* Give peace in our time, O Lord.' 



88. HARVEST HOMK 



ac-cept-ed, took 
at-mo-6phére» air 
brac-in& giviag strength 
de-tails, particulars 
in-vent-ed, first made 



mar-vél-lous^ wonderful 
oc-ca^sions, times 
re-sist, stand against 
roamed, wandered about 
sic-kle, reaping-hook 



ar-ranged ma-cliines plongh-ing sheaves 
bns-i-nesa pei-anade acaroe-ly wfaiB-peied 

I had lived all my life in the town, and, except 
on two or three brief occasions, had scaircely ever 
been in the country. One summer I received an 
invitation from my uncle, who was a large farmer, 

G 
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to spend two or three weeks with him, at his 
farm in one of the Midland counties. I readily 
accepted the kind invitation, and arranged with 
my employer to be absent from business about a 
fortnight towards the end of Augrust. 

Oh, the delightful change from my high seat 
at the Office desk to the pure, braci'ng atmosphere 
of my uncle's farm ! In two or three days I had 
roamed about the country in all directions, 
always coming home to my meals as 'hungry as 
a hunter/ My great, ^trong, healthy-looking 
country cousins took great delight in showing 
me all the details of the farm. THey tried very 
much to persuade me to give up my present 
employment and to go and live with them for 
gooA 

One of the most delightful recoUections of 
that visit was the ingathering of the harvest, 
or, as they cailed it, the Harvest Home. The 
bright sunshine and the warm breezes had been 
ripening the wheat for a week or two ; the large 
ears of wheat had become brown and golden. 
My unclé and his sons went evéry morning to 
examine it, so that they might give orders to cut 
it just at the right time. 

At last the men put the sickle to the ripened 
grain and cut it down. The women and girls 
gathered the stalks into bundles and tied them 
up into sheaves. The sheaves were then piled 
up to dry. I took a turn at tying-up, but found 
that the slowest of the girls could tie up two 
bundles while I was tying up one. *Well,' I 
thought, ' ever3^ing requires practice, or else I 
am not so elever as I thought I was.' 

It was hard work in the hot sunshine, 
especially about the middle of the day, to rcap, 
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and gather, and bind up the sheaves. All the 
family came into the harvest-field to help the 
reapers — aunt and uncle, and all my cousins, 
both male and female. Unde was one of those 
farmers who believed in giving his men beer 
during harvest And didn't the men drink I 



One man put the can to his mouth, and, it ap- 
peared to me, kept it there for nearly ten minutes. 
Of course, I was mistaken in the time ; but this I 
did notice, that the can made a much larger angle 
with his chin when he finished than it had done 
when he began to drink. 
And then there was the mld-day lunch, in which 
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we all joined The rounds of bread, and tlie 
lumps of meat and cbeese, that disappeared were 
truly marvellous. One lad particularly amused 
me, and I couldn't resist the temptation to pass 
a joke about him. When for the twentieth time 
he opened his buge mouth, as though he would 
swallow the hay-stack, I whispered to uncle, 
' Tbere's a fine opening for a young man! ' 

The wheat, after it was cut and dried, was 
carried to the farm-yard and made into stacks. 
In one or two of the fieids reaping machines 
were employed. At that time they bad only 
just been invented, and had not come into general 
use. They evidently saved a great deal of 
labour. One or two horses can draw a ixiachine 
that will cut down as much wheat in a day as 
twenty men can cut in a week. The machine 
works quietly, and cuts the straw without wasting 
the ears of ripe wheat 

At the time I am writing, I hear that my unde 
has employed nothing but machines for the last 
two or three years ; not for reaping only, but 
machines for ploughing, sowing, threshing, and 
all the hard work which used to be done by band. 
He says they save time, labour, and expense. 

By the end of my stay all the crops were 
gathered in. When the last load was taken from 
the field there were 3houts and songs of ' Harvest 
Home ! ' 
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39. THIBSTT RATS. 

al-lnred, enticed 
arrouøed, woke up 
car-go, ship load 
de-fiigns, plans, iaten- 

tions 
de-voured, eaten up 



en-count-er, fight 
ev-i-dent, plain 
lan-sacked, searched care^- 

fully 
stowed, packed 
trop-ic^J, hot 



ereas-eB in-jn-xi-otis re-acdyed søized 

crea-tnxes qnench-ing san-cen thixst-y 

Rats are thirsty creatures, and cannot live very 
long witfaout something to drink. When they 
live on board ships they are often in great need 
of water, and show much skill and cleverness 
in seeking it; for, although there is plenty of 
water in the sea, they cannot drink it because of 
the salt it contains. 

The Captain of a large ship had a cargo of 
wheat, which was being devoured by rats. Dåy 
and nightthey were spoilinghis wheat and mak- 
ing it unfit for the market. Traps were set, but 
somehow the rats could not be allured into them. 
They were so numerous and bold that the ship*s 
cat would not encounter them, and the ship's dog 
tumed taii when he saw them. It was not safe 
Xo poison them, for many reasons ; and so the 
Captain was pretty nearly at his. wit's end to 
know what to do with them. 

Upon the suggestion of an old sailor, he re- 
solved to kiU tiiem with thirst He carefully 
stowed away his casks of fresh water, and ordered 
his men to leave nothing about that the rats 
could drink. As the ship sailed through a tropi- 
cal climate, the rats soon began to suffer. They 
came on deck and licked the sailors* clothes that 
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were drying after being washed. They ran up 
the rigging to drink the rain-water that had 
lodged in the folds and creases of the sails. 
They broke into the store-room and drank the 
oil. They ransacked the ship from end to end 
in search of fresh water. 

It soon became evident to the crew that the 
rats were dying of thirst. Butit did not suit the 
designs of the captain that they should die in 
any part of the ship. They were so numerous, 
and would creep into every hole and comer to 
die, that even after death they might become 
injurious to the ship unless they could be seized 
and thrown bverboard. The captain, to avoid 
this, ordered several saucers of rum to be left 
about for them to drink. The rats drank the 
rum like water, and very soon began to behave 
very much as drunken men do. They reeled, 
and staggeréd, ånd raced about the deck as long 
as they could, and when they fell down they were 
easily caught. The sailors had. no difficulty in 
killing them and throwing them into the sea. 
The cat and dog belonging to the ship also caught 
a large number, sothat by the time the shiparrived 
in port there was scarcely a rat to be found. 

The first night in port gave the few rats that 
were left an opportunity of quenching their thirst 
They came on deck, and the watchman saw them 
creeping over the side of the ship and walking 
along the ropes to the shore. When they had 
all made the journey, heåroused the sailors, who 
immediately covered every rope with thorns and 
prickly gorse, to prevent the rats from retuming. 
Every hole through which they could pass was 
plugged up, lest another family of them should 
take up their abode in the ship. 
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con-stnict, build 
cran-nies, open cracks 
ex-cur-fium, ramble 
ex-qtiis-ite, nice 



rendd-ed, lived 
roam, wander about 
se-cnre-ly, safely 
ee-date^ staid, quiet 



cap-board en-treat ex-act-ly øqneeze 
dain-tiea en-vied. xe-qjuires ter-xi-ble 

In a crack near a cupboard, with dainties pro-. 

vided, 
A certain young mouse with her mother. resided ; 
So securely they lived in that snug quiet spot, 
Any mouse in the land might have envied their lot. 

But one day the young mouse, which was given 

to roam, 
Having made an excursion some way from her 

home, 
On a sudden retumed, with such joy in her eyes, 
That her grey, sedate parent expressed some 

surprise, 

*0 mother/ said she, *the good folks of this house, 
Fm convinced, have not any ill-will to a mouse ; 
And those tales can't be true you always are 

telling. 
For theyVe been at such pains to construct us a 

dwelling. 

• The floor is of wood, and the walls are of wires, 
Exactly the size that one's comfort requires ; 
And I'm sure that we there should have nothing 

to fear 
If ten cats with their kittens at once should 

appear. 
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' And then they have made such nice holes in the 

wall, 
One could slip in and out with no trpuble at all ; 
But forcing one through such rough crannies as 

these 
Always gives one's poor ribs a most terrible 

squeeze. 

* But the best of all is, theyVe provided us well 
With a large piece of cheese of most exquisite 

smell ; 
'Twas so nice I had put in my head to go 

through, 
When I thought it my duty to come and fetch 

you.' 

'Ah ! child/ said her mother, *believe, I entreat, 
Both the cage and the cheese are a terrible 

cheat ; 
Do not think all that trouble they took for our 

good : 
They would catch us and kill us all there if they 

could, 
As the/ve caught and killed scores ; and I nevet 

could leam 
That a mouse. who once cntered did ever 

return/ 

MORAL. 

Let the young people mind what the old people. 

say, 
And when danger is near them keep out of the 

way. 
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alms, gifts to the poor 
con-ver-fia-tioi), talk 
e-rec-tion, building 
ia-stmcty teach 



mas-sive, large, heavy 
spa-cioTis^ roomy, large 
state-ly, lofty, grand 
vice, wickedness 



bap-tized 


err-oni 


or-na-ment-al 


sil-ver-y 


ben-e-fit 


fav-our-ite 


pa-tient 


8hel-tei«d 


con-di-tion 


mem-OT-ieB 


m-ined 


speecli 



Our picture, which represents a ruined abbey 
With its walls covered with ivy, well deserves our 
notice. The silvery light of the moon gives 
great beauty to the picture; As the abbey 
stands, with its massive walls and carved towers 
pointing to the skies, it speaks to us of other 
times, and tells us of great changes in the con- 
dition of the people. 

Of course, the voice of the abbey is not one 
tiiat our ears can listen to ; it is one that speaks 
to our minds and hearts. There are other voices 
besides those which we use every moment in 
conversation and speech. Some men will pick 
up a stone and leam from it what has been going 
on in the earth below for many ages. Others 
will look into the sky and hear the stars tell of 
the goodness and wisdom of their great Creaton 
And so the old ruined abbey has its story to tell. 
It fiUs our minds with memories of the past ; it 
Carries us back in thought for hundreds of years ; 
and, to those who are patient and willing to 
leam, it will instruct us in the history of our 
land. * 

Most of the old abbeys in this country have 
been neglected or destroyed. The nanies of a 
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few, now in ruins, are well known to most Eng- 
iish people. Bolton Abbey, Fountain's Abbey, 
Furness Abbey, and Kirkstall Abbey have long 
been favourite piaces of Interest to those who 
admire beauty in decay. Although most of 
those are quite in ruins, yet, as we wander about 
among their stately towers, we cannot but think 
of their former beauty and greatness. 



The abbeys were the religions houses of past 
ages. There the prayers were said, the hyoins 
sung, the childrcn baptized, and the dead buried. 
The best workmanship and the higbest skill of 
the times were employed in their crection. 
Something of this may be seen in the stone carv- 
ings which remain. No other buildings at tbat 
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time were so beautiful, so ornamental, so spacious, 
or so costly. 

They were also the seats of leaming. Books, 
music, paintings, and works of art were to be 
found there. In many parts of the country they 
were the only schools where people could leam 
to read and write. In times of war the student 
could find peace and quiet in the abbey, and 
follow his studies. 

Besides this, they were the almshouses of the 
land. Here the poor were fed, the stranger 
lodged, and the outcast sheltered. From time 
to time large sums of money and gifts of land 
were left to those abbeys, and they became rich. 
As long as their wealth was spent in doing good, 
they milst have been a great benefit to this 
country, and one could wish they had continued 
to prosper to this day. 

But time, which brings changes to all things, 
brought changes to the abbeys. Churches and 
schools and poorhouses were scattered over the 
land in every town and village. Many of the 
abbeys became too wealthy, and ceased to do 
their work well. The men who govemed them 
fell into serious errors, and some into vice. This 
brought them under the displeasure of govern- 
ments and rulers. Their power was taken away, 
as well as their money, and the abbeys became 
neglected. Some were entirely overthrown, 
whilst most of the rest are now in ruins. 
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42. THE BÅRBER'S FOLE. 



iMtdge, sign 

oom-ment, note, remark 
cur-i-os-i-ty« desire to 

know 
ham-Iets, small villages 
in-di-ca-ted, showed 



laiH^t, a doctor*s knife 
pre-Bcribed, ordered 
pro-fes-sioiui^ callings» 

trådes 
rél-ic, remain 
BUg-gest-ed, hinted, named 



enr-i-ova law-yer plc-tures øim-i-lar 

geii-er-a<tioiiB neigh-boni-hood ques-tlon snr-geoiiB 

'I wonder what that pole means which you 
always see in front of a barber s shop ? ' said little 
George to hh brother Edward one day as they 
went home from school. 

* I really don't know/ said Edward. ' It can*t 
be the barberes walking-stick, because it is too 
long and too thick, and besides it is always there. 
But next time I get my hair cut FU ask Mr. 
Ch'pper, the barber, if it means anything at all.' 

A few days after the above conversation, 
the two little boys had oocasion to visit the 
barber, and failed not to put the question to him 
about the pole. * Well now, my lads/ said the 
smiling barber, ' that pole of mine is as good as 
a book to me. It speaks to me of ages long 
gone by, and tells me of real, solid progress that 
has been made. Yes, it has a Strange history, 
has that pole. A great many years ago it didn't 
always point the way into a shop like this. Now, 
I daresay you wonder what is the meaning of 
those red and white stripes round my pole ? * 

* Oh yes, we do,* said little George ; * do teli us 
all about the pole.' 

* Well,' said Mr. Clipper, * I am glad to see you 
have an inquiring mind, and FU do my best to 
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satisfy your curiosity. You are only a little mite 
of a hoy, but you are the first who has ever asked 
me what the pole on the outside of my shop 
meant. As I said before, the pole is a relic of 
the pasty and its history is a Strange comment on 
the manners and customs of our forefathers. It 
belongs to the times when very few people could 
read or write. If you want any particular shop 
now-a-days^ you just look at the name above tlie 
door, "John Figs, grocer/' or "James Yards» 
tailor/* and you know where to go ; but in those 
times the common people could oot have read' 
the nameSy and had to find the shop by means 
of curious signs or Strange pictures.' 

'Could they not have told by looking in at 
the shop Windows ? ' suggested Edward. 

* That is true, my man/ said the barber ; * but 
there were many trådes and professions that had 
nothing to put in the windowj and many of the 
shops had no windows at alL For instance, what 
could a lawyer or a doctor put in his window to 
show his calling ? In faet, I was just going to 
explain that to you. 

'The barbers of past generations were the 
surgeons and doctors too. The staff or pole was 
their badge of office, and indicated the street 
and house where they might be found. They 
used to travel about from place to place, visiting 
the hamlets and villages of the neighbourhood, 
and wherever they lived for the time was known 
by the pole being fixed in front .of the house. 
You see the pole was easily carried about, and 
the patients could at once see where a doctor 
could be found. 

'You have often noticed the signs on the 
public-houses, such as "The Red Lien," "The 
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Blue Pig/' and "The King's Head/' In the nar- 
row, crooked streets of our large towns a hundred 
ycars ago, you might have seen similar signs 
creaking and swinging to and fro outside the 
houses to attrået the attention of customers. 
In the same way the grocers, the drapers, the 
butchers, the tailors, the shoemakers, and the 
hatters hung samples of theirgoods over the door 
to tempt purchasers. Among all these signs the 
barber's pole, or, we might almost say, the doctor*3 
pole, was easily found when wanted. 

* And now I am coming to the stripes. The 
chief remedy prescribed by the doctors of those 
days was bleeding. No matter what the com* 
plaint was, — ^head-ache, face-ache, tooth-ache, 
fever, asthma, palsy, or gbut, — ^the remedy was 
bleeding, either by leeches or the lancet. They 
used to open a vein and take out of the body 
several ounces of blood. Then the wound was 
bound up, and the blood ceased to flow. The 
red and white stripes round the pole are intended 
to represent the bandages. 

' How many lives were lost by people bleeding 
to death, I cannot tell. Science, however, Kas 
wrought a great change. By the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, and the sprcad of 
knowledge through the land, a change has come 
over the opinions and habits of the people. 
Doctors now very seldom bleed their patients ; 
but what conccms me most is, that barbers have 
very little doctors' work to do now. They have 
quite enough to do in shaving, wig-making, and 
hair-dressing. If the pay isn't quite so good, the 
toil and danger are a good deal less. 

' So now, my young friends, I hope you know 
a little about the meaning of the barber's pole.' 
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ban-dit-ti, robbers 
Bin-gen, a town on the 

Rhine 
for-tresSy castle 
low-er, grow dark 



oc-cu-pa-tioiis, business 
raid, rush 
scaled, climbed 
tur-ret, small tower 



Al-leg-ra de-Tonr en-twine mons-tache 

de-Bcend-ing dnn-geon numld-er whlB-per 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lowcr, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Chiidren's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices soft and sweet 

From my study I see in the lamphght^ 

Descending the broad hall stair. 
Grave Alipe, and laughing Allegra, 
- And -Edith with golden hain 

A whispef, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall I 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall, 

They climb up into my turret, 

O* er the arms and back of my chair ; 
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If I try to escape they surround me, 
They seetn to be eveiywhere. 

They altnost devour me with kisses,. 

Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his mouse-tower on the RhiQe. 

Do you think, O blue-eyed bandttti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 

Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 

I have you fast in my fortress. 
And will not let you depart, 

But pat you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my.heart. . 

And theré will I keep you for ever, ^ 

Yes, for ever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And moulder in dust away ! 

LONGFEL^OW. 



44. THE MOTHER OF ALEÉES) 

THE GBEAT. 



ac-quired, got 
de-feat-edy overcame, 

beat 
dil-i-gent, attentive 
dis-po-si-tion, temper 



foimd-ed, established, set 

up 
in-va-ded, marched into 
po-^ms, poetry 
sub-mit, give in, yield 



an-noy-ance oor-rect-ly ex-cel-lent iRrealth 
con-nect-od ex-am-ple qnal-i-ties woman 

Alfred the Great was born in days when the 
people in this country, were in trouble. Large 
numbers of people, cailed Dånes, invaded the 
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shores of England, and carried fire and sword 
through the land. His father, the king, was 
not strong enough to drive them out, so for 
years he had to submit to much annoyance. 

The mother of Alfred was a wise and good 
woman, who taught and trained her children 
with great care. She, knew that courage and 
strength were not the only things needed to 
make her boys grow up great men, so she 
taught her children, as far as she could, to be 
wise and good. Four of her sons in turn were 
kings of England, but the most noted of them 
was Alfred. 

While they were young she taught them to 
read and write. There were very few books 
then, because they had all to be written by hånd. 
The book you see in her hånd is very likely her 
prayer-book, which she often used in teaching 
them to read. One day she showed the boys 
a book fuU of beautiful pictures, which they 
admired very much. She told them that she 
would give it to the oae who should first leam 
the book off by heart. In a very little while 
Alfred came to his mother, said the whole book 
correctly, and carried off the prize. Now, as he 
was the youngest boy, don't you think he was a 
elever little fellow i 

Under his mother's careful teaching he grew 
fond of study, and acquired that love of leaming 
which was so useful to him in after-life. He 
made the best use of his time, and laid the 
foundations of that greatness which is always 
connected with his name. 

When Alfred was a little boy he went with 
his father to Rome. He saw so many Strange 
things on the way, and leamed so much in Rome, 
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that he made up his mind even then, although 
only four or five years old, to become one qf the 
wisest men in the country. For many years he 
had no teacher but his mother, but he was so 
diligent that he made great progress, and became 
very elever. He committed to memory many 
of the old Saxon poems, saying them over to 
his mother, who was very proud of her little 
scholars. 

As a boy, he had many other excellent 
qualities, which, with his generous and loving 
disposition, obtained for him the title of *The 
darling of England/ 

When he became a man he did not forket the 
teaching of his mother, nor did he give up those 
good habits he had acquired. He became a 
great king* He defeated the Dånes, and made 
them submit to him. He founded schools where 
the children of his people could be taught to 
read and. write. He made wise and just laws 
to govem the land ; used his wealth and power 
to improve the people ; and built ships to pro- 
teet the country. 

Leaming, painting, and all works of art and 
skill found in him a constant friend. He sought 
out learned men from other countries, and 
brought them over to England to instruct the 
people. He lived a long, happy, and useful life. 
When he died, after a reign of thirty years, he 
left a good name and a noble example. 

He owed much of his greatness and skill to 
his mother, Without her he might have grown 
up like other prlnces of his times, fond of war 
and bloodshed. She gave him the means of 
winning power that the sword alone could never 
win« She taught him also th^t he that ruleth 
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his own spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city. All honour to the mother of Alfred the 
Great. 



45. GHABLETS CHRISTMAS 

DBEAM. 



braid, trimming 
dendasred, said 
e-nor-mous, very large 



ex-ist-ence, life, being 
pro-posed, wanted, wished 
re-la-ted, told 



eat-a-ble or-na-ment-ed re-mem-ltered sqneez-jn^ 

kniok-er-faook-er poB-iee-sion steeves txou-aen 

mis-ohief prom-i-ses qponge va-xi-otui 

Charley was a fine Httle fellow of eight years 
of age, who went about the world in a knicker- 
bocker suit. He had just had a new suit for 
Christmas, made of velvet, trimmed with braid, 
and ornamented with silvery buttons. He felt 
highly important in this velvet suit, and, of 
course, made no end of promises to take care of it. 

But Charley was very much like all other 
boys, and could just as easily forget his pro- 
mises when the chance of doing a bit of mischiei 
presented itself, and so the new suit came to 
grief in a very early stage of its existence. 

Charley was invited to a Christmas party, and, 
of course, the velvet suit went too. During the 
evening several of the boys, who were bent upon 
having as much fun as possible, dressed Charley 
in a paper cap of various colours, and blacked 
his face. They then proposed that he should 
go outside and show himself through the window. 
Now, as the window was some little distance 
from the ground, he had to climb, and in doing 
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SO he tore the sleeves of his coat and both 
knees of his trpusers. Yqu can imagine how he 
looked when he found what he had done to his 
new velvet suit. 

However, the supper was just ready, so Charley 
soon forgot his trouble for the time, and made 
up his mind to make up his supper by tasting 
everything eatable that was on the table. The 
result was that he ate sadty too much. 

Now, it nearly always happens that people 
who eat too much supper just before going to 
bed have their sleep disturbed by unpleasant 
dreams. And so it was with Charley, as he re- 
lated to his mother the next morning. 

He dreamt that Father Christmas was squeez- 
ing him up tightly in his cold, icy arms, and that 
he turned him into a ragged boy, with his elbows 
and knees peeping out from his clothes. Then 
he thought he saw a very large snowball come 
rolling towards him. But just as it reached him 
it stretched out a long neck, and opened such a 
wide mouth, that Charley thought it was going 
to eat him. He felt quite sure it was the goose 
that was on the supper-table, and that it had 
come to jpunish him for eating its wing. Just 
behind it was another curious-looking creature. 
Its tail looked like an enormous Chinese fan, 
and it seemed to puff itself put larger and larger 
until it grew quite red in the face. Then 
Charley remembered that he had had a slice of 
turkey for supper, and made sure this was the 
one he had tasted. At last a very strange fancy 
took possession of him. He thought he saw the 
large bath-room sponge on a dish, and that flies 
and beetles were creeping in and out the holes 
in it, fighting over bits of sugar-candy. All at 
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once some one put a blazing blue light all round 
it, and Charley discovered that the sponge 
turned out to be the plum-pudding, of which he 
had had two helps at supper. The flies and 
beetles were the currants and raisins, and the 
bits of sugar-candy the candied peel. Then 
Charley awoke, finding his head where his feet 
should be, and his pillow on the floor. He had 
had such a restless night that he declared his 
head felt as heavy as a cold plum-pudding, and 
that he would never again tear his clothes nor 
eat twice as much as he ought to. 

E..M. G. 



46. THE BONNIE WEE BIBD, 



ftye, always, ever 
Uithe, merry 

r, emperor, mier 



sore, badly 

trilled, sang sweetly 

wee, little 

bon-nie haw-tliom moån Par-a-dise 

flnsh hope-fal na-tioxii op-prest 

When I was young, and blithq, and free, 
A wee bird sat in the hawthorn tree ; 
Ever at mom its sweet notes rang, 
Ever at night it trilled and sang : 

* Love is the ruier of the wise, 
Love is the light of earth and skies, 
Love is the path to Paradist.* 

And now that the flush of youth is gonc, 
Still the bonnie wee bird sings gaily on ; 
I hear it high in the summer cloud, 
I hear it clear when the storm grows loud : 

* The wrong is wrong but for a day ; 
The wild wind blows the smoke away ; 
The right is right for ever and aye.* 
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Wheh nations moan in wild unrest. 
By king or katser sore opprest, 
I hear far off that wee bird*s song — 
Sad, yet hopeful ; sweet, but strong : 

* The sword shall fail thém by and by ; 
The people'shour is drawing nigh/ 
Bonnie wee bird, sing high 1 sing high ! 

By permission af Messrs. Ireland dr* Co» 
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can-tion, great care, fore- 

thbught 
in-qui-ry, seeking to know 
pin-dent^ caréful, wise 



re-cords, register, writings 
8tud-y, leaming 
n-ni-ver^si-ty, a number 
of colleges 



a-muse ool-lege lang-nage play-mates 

cley-er dil-i-gent ne-cess-ar-y prac-tice 

J am too old to play marbles now, but I like 
to stand and watch the boys having a game. 
How long the game has been known in England 
I cannot tell, but I hope it wili continue to amuse 
children for many ages to come. The other day 
I was looking through some old records of the 
University pf Cambridge, and was highly amused 
to see a rule forbidding students to play at 
marbles on the college steps. I supppse that in 
olden times young men were given more to play 
than to study, and that it was necessary to have 
such a rule in force. 

To win a game at marbles must require sohie 
effort and thought. It is a game of skill, and 
needs practice. I should hardly think an idle, 
careless, thoughtless boy would ever make a 
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good marble player. Last week I stood to watch 
a kw boys play at this game. One o( them was 
a famous player ; some people would call him a 
'crack ahot' If a marble was within ten yards, 
he would hit it in a moment. One afler another 
he knocked the other marbles over and won the 
game. 

' Now,' tbpught I, ' I sbouldn't wonder if that 
boy is a right elever fellow in school. Boys who 
are elever at marbles are, as a rule^ elever at their 
work. I should not be surprised if that boy is 
at the top of his class. A boy who can beat his 
playmates in their games can generally beat them 
at dieir lessons.' 

Upon uiquiry, I found that the smart little 
fellow who won die game at obarbles was really 
the top of his class. The master of the school 
told me that Dicky (for that was the boy's name) 
was as eamest, diligent, and quick at his lessons 
as he was at his play. When he was in school, 
he worked with a will, and carried ofT the prizes ; 
when he was at play, he played with a will too, 
and beat all the other boys. 

There is a great deal to be leamt from a game 
of marbles. It is a game that is sure to try your 
temper. If you iare winning, you will be tempted 
to be bold and daring in your play. You will 
begin to think that it is so easy to win that you 
cannot lose. Presently you cease to watch, and 
then you find out your mistake. 

If you are losing, you are in danger of losing 
your temper as well. It is rather hard to keep 
on losing when you are doing your best. You 
will find as you grow older thé same thing to 
happen to you in many other matters besides 
playing at marbles. But if you lose your temper,. 
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and get angry, it wiU not mend matters. Keep 
your temper, play steadily on, and in the long 
run the cleverest boy will win. 

But whether you lose or win, have fair play. 
Do what is fair and right Never spoil a good 
game by cheating. Do not let anything tempt 
you to use bad language, to tell a lie, or to cheat. 
All the marbles in the world are not worth it. 

You see the boy in the picture. He is just 
taking his last chance of winning a game. If he 
misses this time, the next boy will be sure to hit 
it. So he is playing with care and caution, and 
I hope he will win. 

As I said before, I like to see boys play at 
marbles. Any game of skill will do you good. 
Beware of games of chance. When I see chil- 
dren tossing money, and see young men tossing 
for money, I expect to see them grow up idle, 
worthless, and wicked. Games of skill make you 
elever, wise, and prudent ; games of chance will 
never make you wiser, stronger, or better. 



48. m THE STOCES. 



char-AC-ters, persons 
dis-po-si-tion, liking 
fee-ble, not strong 



hale, healthy 
threat-en-ing, promising 
vag-a-bond, idle fellow 
without home 



ar-ranged po-ta-toes qnar-rel-some ter-ror 

dis-grace pnn-iBh-ment regne Til-lage 

Tom Brown was the terror of the viUage. He 
was a lazy, worthless fellow, who would rather 
beg than work. If he could not beg as much as 
he wanted, he would steaU He was always poor. 
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He had no proper home of his own, so he had 
often to sleep in a barn or near a haystack. No 
farmer would have him near, if he could help it ; 
for Tom would light his pipe in the barns and 
stables, to the great danger of the hay and 
straw. 

It Mras not because Tom was weak and feeble 
that he was so poor. He was as strong and hale 
as any man you might see in the village ; but he 
had no disposition to work. He was often drunk 
and quarrelsome ; and he had often been in 
prison, but his punishment seemed to have done 
him no good. 

One day he had been drinking and fighting, 
and the whole village took up the case. The 
people said he was a disgrace to them, that he 
was a rogue and a vagabond, and ought to be 
severely punished. 

Now there stood on the village green the 
stocks, which had been uscd for more than 
a hundred years for the punishment of such 
characters as Tom. These stocks were two up- 
right stone pillars, with cross-bars of wood 
between them. There were holes in these bars 
large enough to put a man's legs through, and 
.so arranged that his feet could be made fast that 
he could not run away. 

To these stocks the men carried Tom Brown. 
They put his legs through, made his feet fast, 
locked him up, and left him to think over his foUy 
and wickedness. As he sat on a block of stone, 
with his feet so fast that he could not move, he 
began to feel very uneasy. The people came to 
look at his dirty face and torn clothes, and stood 
in front of him talking about him. 

Tom did not like to hear what they said abou** 
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hiim, an'd became véry angry ; but he could not 
reach thetn to do any harm. He made so much 
nosse^ however, aiid said so many bad words, that 
a mob gatbered round and pelted him with 
potatoes, eggs, mud, stones, and dirt. He was 
soon glad enough to beg for mercy and prpmise 
to behåve. himself for the future.' The people 
insisted upon his leaving the village entirely, 
threatening that if he ever came again they 
would throw htm into. the middle of the horse- 
pond, and then lock him in the stocks for a day 
and a night 

As soon as Tom was set free he marched off 
from the village, and never came back. He was 
heard to say that he did not care for the prison, 
but he would never go into the stodcs again if 
he could help it What became of him no one 
ever knew. Let us hope he became a sober, 
honest, well-behaved man. He was certainly 
the last man who had his feet made Cast in the 
stocks of that village. 



49. THE ABBOW AXD THE SOtETa 

I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where J 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not foUow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the iflight of song? 
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Long, long afterwards, in atv oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

LONGFELLOW. 



50. SONQ OF THE BEES. 

We watch for the light of the morn to break, 

And colour the eastern sky- 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake ; 
Then say to each other, * Awake ! awake 1 
For our winter's honey is all to make, 

And our bread for a long supply/ 

And off we hie to the hill and dell, 

. To the field, to the meadow and bowef ; 

We love in the columbine's horn to dwell, 

To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 

To search for the balm in its fragrant cell, 

The mint and the rosemary flowen 

Hannah F. Gould. 
a 

51. m THE DESEBT. 



Nap-0-le-OD, an emperor 

of France 
urg-ingy pressing forward 
van-ish, disappear 
yiéld-ing, giving way 



caiva-Tans, companies 
denge, thick, heavy 
fer-tile, fniitful 
ja-ded, tired * 



betr-seti de-oep^tkm 

cam-elø Jonr-ney re-flec-tlon wastes 

ohan-nelfl mis-ta-ken re-lief whirls 

Our next beautiful picture represents a scene 
in thé desert. The deserts of Arabia and Africa 
are barren,sandy wastes, extendingsométtmes for 
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hundreds of square miles without a single fertile 
spot. They are generally crossed by caravans 
of men and camels. Here and there are fertile 
spots» called otiseSy where palm-trees grow, and 
where grass and water can be found. These 
oases are the resting-places of the joumey, 
where -food and sheller can be had. 

In drossing these deserts men sometimes lose 
their way, and after wandering about for sev^ral 
days, fall down and die of thirst You notice 
that the company in the picture are provided 
fvith camels. These animals are the only beasts 
of burden which can cross the desert with safety. 
The camel can live for many days without a 
fresh supply of water. It has feet so spread out 
that it can walk on the yielding sand without 
sinking. It can bear the terrible joumey per- 
haps better than any other creature. 

You would think from the picture that the 
travellers are very near one of those oases. 
The palm-trees, the bushes, the. tali grass, and 
the glad streams of water seem but a short 
distance ofF. And so the- poor men believe. 
One of tlieir number has fallen to the ground, 
and is dying from thirst ; but the rest are 
pointing to the relief which seems within easy 
reach of them. Poor travellers J they are sadiy 
mistaken. 

As they march on, clapping their hånds for 
joy, and urging on their jaded camels to reach 
the spot, the scene flies before them. The palm- 
trees and shrubs and water fade from their 
sight, and they only find themselves still in an 
ocean of sand. 

Have they, then, all been dreaming, or has a 
Strange imagination taken hold of every one at 
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the same time? No; it is only one of those 
Strange things which happen in the desert. 
What they saw was a picture only, and not 
anything reai. It is called a mirage; and is 



caused by the Strange condition of the air in 
those hot, dry regions. 

When the sun shines upon the sand it often 
makes it look, in the distance, like a lai^e lake. 
Sometimes it is the real picture of some far 
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distant oasis, which seems to be near. In either 
case it deceives the traveller, who hurries on, 
only to find himself bitterly disappointed. When 
Napoleon was in Egypt, his soldiers were often 
misled by this first kind of mirage. Approach- 
ing a viliage in mid-day, it would appear like an 
island in the middle of a vast lake. To make 
the deception more complete, under the viliage 
would appear its reflection, upside down, just as 
if it had been in the midst of a sheet of water. 
As the soldiers came up to the viliage, the 
image would vanish, and the lake would tum 
into a great waste of sand. 

Oh, how great the disappointment must be 
to the travellers who find themselves thus 
deceived 1 It is enough to make them lose heart 
and give up hope. But that would never do. 
They must press on or else they will perish. 

These deserts are often swept by storms. 
The hot, scorching wind gathers the sand and 
whirls it round in blinding clouds. While the 
storm lasts men and beasts must lie down ; 
they must wait until it has spent its fury. The 
masses of hot sand are so dense that they can 
scarcely breathe. When the storm is over, the 
air becomes clearer, and the men continue their 
journey. 

The great want of the desert is water. 
Wherever water is found there are trees and 
grass and fertile soil. In some parts of India 
and Egypt channels of water have beea made 
and the desert turned into fruitful fieids. 
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52. LITTLE DOBBIN. 



airtempt, try 
be-warOy take care 



curve, bend 
ex-pre88» veiy fast 



•o-d-dent en-quire help-leflB-neøB rail-^imy 

brnlaed ex-ønae oc-cft-sion. thoaght-ftil 

cau-tion fa-Tonr-ite po-ny thou-aand 

Little Dobbin was the name of a favourite 
pony. The following story will show that a pony 
can be thoughtfuL During the hay-harvest, a 
boy was sent with Little Dobbin and the catt 
from the farm to the hay-field. On his way to 
the field he had to cross the railway by two 
gates on opposite sides of the line. 

He was told before he started to beware of 
the trains, and not attempt to cross till both 
gates were open. Besides this, there were 
notices on the gates giving the same caution; 
so that he had no excuse for doing wrong. 

As he drove along the road two little boys 
asked to ride with him. He lifted them into 
the cart and gave them a ride, which they 
enjoyed very much. When they came to the 
gates leading across the line^ he opened the Arst 
one, and tried to drive the pony across the line 
without opening the other gate. 

Dobbin refused to go when he told it, and 
this vexed him so much that he bcgan to usc 
the whip. The pony gave him a good deal of 
trouble, when he lost his temper, and he had to 
spend some minutes in trying to make it do as 
he wished. 

Now, Dobbin had often crossed the line be- 
fore, but both gates had always been opened at 

I 
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once, to allow it to drive across without waiting. 
On this occasion it knew the other gate was 
closed, and would not go on without the whip. 

At last the boy made it cross to the other 
gate, and closed the one they had just passed 
through. While he was unfastening the gate on 
the other side, an express train came round the 
curve towards hi«i at fuU speed. He saw he 
could not open the gate in time. It was too late 
to turn back, and he could not go forward, so 
he. began to cry in fear and helplessness. 

The driver of the train blew his whistle and 
tried to stop the train, but he could not pull up 
in time. The pony drew itself into a corner by 
the gatej and tried to draw the cart out of 
danger. But the engine caught the tail of the 
cart and broke it into a thousand pieces. The 
two little boys in the cart were tossed like 
shuttle-cocks into the air, and fell on the top of 
a high hedge. 

They were very ipuch frightened, bruised, 
and scratched ; it is a wonder they were not 
killed. The pony was not hurt, but greatly 
frightened. The boy himself clung to the gate, 
shouting and crying for help, but not much the 
worse for the danger. He had led others into 
danger, and they had suffered for his fault. 

If this boy had done as the farmer had told 
him, or if he had been as wise as Little Dobbin, 
there would have been no accident Such boy9 
as he not only get themselves into trquble, bul 
often cause other people to suffer. 
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63. IJBEBT7. 



ggme, hares, rabbits, etc 
nib-ble, bite 
plat-ter, flat dish 



rick, small heap 
scamp-er, run off qtiickly 
scraps, small broken pieces 



com-pare friend har-ries safe-ly 

con-Btant han-die pre-par-ing vel-vets 

A big brown rat that lives in town, 

Wrote to a country brother, 
And said, * Come, dear, and stay with me, 

I would not ask another. 

* I wish to show you my grand home, 

My carpetSy velvets, silks ; 
I do not feed on scraps like you, 
But live on cakes and milk. 

* I shall expect you Monday next 

To see my splendid house ; 
Tm sure you'll hate a country life, 
Fit only for a mouse.' 

When Monday comes, with well-licked coat 

Rat hurries off to town, 
And creeping slowly through a hole, 

He meets his friend in brown. 

The feast begins — they nibble game, 
They drink from silver platter; 

* What do you think of this gay life ?' 

Asks Brown, amid the datter. 

' It is first rate,' says country rat, 
* I think 1*11 join you here ; 
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There'a no compare — dear me ! what's that ? ' 
He cries, with sudden fear. 

For at the door sounds ' bow, wow, wow I' 

And next a handle turns ; 
You should see how they scamper now ; 

Each heart with terror burns. 

Over goes dish, and glass, and fork, 

Over rolls grape and bone ; 
To see the fright of country rat 

Would move a heart of stone. 

Though safely hidden now, he turns, 

Preparing to depart. 
' Stop ! ' cries his friend ; ' don't go for thls ; 

Think of our food— take heart.' 

' I'd rather lead a quiet life 

In my poor rick of hay, 
Than share your feasts in constant fear ; 

My dear town rat, good-day,' 
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64. THE NEW TEAR'S STORY. 



ad-vent, coming 
en-deav-our, try 
ex-ist-ence, life 
gra-dons, kind, favourable 
greet-ingSy kind wishes 
gaests, visitors 



luz-'Ur-ies, dainties 
moumed, grieved for 
pangs, pain 
strewn, spread about 
to-ken, sign 
wam-ing, notice 



ar-riv-al ex-pres-sions par-cels wel-come 

an-noanoed kit-dien sighed win-dows 

I came in the early morning, 

When children were all in bed, 
As the old church bells gave warning 

That the grand old year was dead. 

I found that many mourned him as a friend, 
for he had brought them happiness and success, 
together with a large share of this world's good 
things. Some feared that I might not be as 
gracious as he had been. Others hoped that my 
advent was to them a token for good. They had 
fared hardly while the old year had stayed with 
them. 

For the bitter pangs of sorrow 

Had entered their hearts and hornes ; 

They hoped for a brighter to-morrow. 
And sighed * When the new year comes ! * • 

All was dark and still outside when I first 
appeared on the earth. Some were waiting for 
my coming, for there were lights in the windows. 
As soon as Father Time announced my arrivaV, 
all who were waiting up for me gave me welcotne, 
and wished each other and everybody else all the 
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mother, and six children. From what I saw 
I knew that the happiness of this family did 
not consist in their wealth merely, but in the 
love they bore each other, and the joy of doing 
good. The table was strewn with little new 
year*s gifts from each to each, presents awaited 
the servants in the kitchen ; while even the dog 
and cat were not forgotten, for a new ribbon 
and bell for each of them lay waiting to be 
tied on when the children came down in the 
morning. Then the table in the hall was loaded 
with parcels for the poor. And in thus doing 
good they had a * Happy New Year/ 

Not far away was a very wealthy home. Its 
inmates, six in number, were lavish with their 
money in providing for their own ease and com- 
fort, but remembered not the poor around them. 
No one envied them their luxuries, because they 
were so purely selfish. Tli^ knew not that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

The poor homes I looked iiito were very 
numerous. Some were wretchedly poor. Others 
were clean and tidy, but their scanty furniture 
and the bare walls told of a hard struggle for 
existence. 

A poor widow lived in one, trying hard to feed 
her two little ones with the money she earned 
by her needle. But this she failed to do, as she 
was so badly paid for her work. It was quite 
evident that she at least, if not her children also, 
would not live to see another new year. 

They were dying of hunger and cold, 

While thousands had much they might spare ; 

What joy had a spare piece of gold 
This day have found its way there 1 
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. Such was the difference ih the hornes I saw. 
No doubt, there will be changes in most of them 
before I take my leave of earth. Some will 
have more sorrow, some more joy, than any 
previous year has brought them. Some wiU be 
poorer, some will be richer ; but 

'Tis not wealth will give you pleasure, 

Unless you rightly iise it ; 
What use to you a golden treasure 

If you keep it to abuse it ? 
The joy of doing kindly deeds, 

In the hope sad hearts to cheer, 
The careful thought of others* needs, 

Will give you a glad new year. 

E. M. G. 
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55. LION HUNTINO. 



ma-jes-tic, stately 
nim-ble, qutck 
res-cned, saved 
tract, districtt region 



dé-vours, eats up 
hauntfl^ piaces where they 

live 
in-fest-ed, disturbed 
lair, den, retreat 

at-tack clawB in-jtued ter-ri-ble 

at-txact-ing cm-el-ty xni8-6ion-a>iy Tic-tim 

The lion lives among the mountains and 
forests of Africa. No doubt it makes a very 
nice picture, but it is a terrible foe to meet. 
Some people call it a noble animal, a majestic 
brute, the ' king bf the forest/ and a great many 
other names of that kind. I fancy they would 
not think so well of it if they were once within 
-^-^h of its claws. It is often as fierce and 
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savage as any other animal we know, and but 
very few have ever been tamed. 

The lion will sometimes leave his native haunts 
and enter villages, carrying off horses and cattle. 
It will sometimes attack men and women, and 
kill them. It is so strong and fierce, that the 
native people of those African villages are afraid 
of it and fly before it. 

A traveller from the banks of the Nile has 
brought home Strange tales about the cruelty of 
this animal. It will seize a man, and hurt him 
at first just a little. Then it will let him go for 
a short distance, and catch him again. In this 
way it willplay with him, as a cat plays with a 
mouse, until it is tired, and then devours him. 

When a tract of country has been infested 
with lions for some time, the hunters go out into 
the forests to hunt them. If they can find the 
lair of the lion, and catch the young ones, they 
take them away, and lie in wait for the old ones. 

This is a work of great danger, for the lion 
is exceedingly nimble. It will spring upon its 
victim like a cat. Its teeth and claws are very 
strong and sharp, and with them it tears its 
victim to pieces. If the lion is wounded, the 
pain makes it more savage and fierce. A frierid 
of mine was once seized by the terrible strong 
claws of a lion. He expected every moment to 
be torn in pieces. His companions, who were 
not twenty yards from him, durst not fire for fear 
of killing him instead of the beast. In a moment, 
a native hit upon the plan of attracting the lion's 
attention by throwing a dog near it. Quick as 
thought this was done. While the lion tumed 
for a second to the dog, a well-directed bullet 
nierced his skull, and he rolled over as dead as a 
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log of wood. The man's life was saved ; but hc 
had two ugly scars, which he wears to this day. 

The celebrated traveller and missionary, Dr. 
Livingstone, was once caught by a wounded lion, 
and injured. The bones of his arm were broken, 
and he would have been kiiled if his friends had 
not rescued him just in time. 

When the lion is surrounded, it faces thé 
hunters boldly, and springs at one of them. Then 
is the moment for a sure and steady aim. A 
shot from a rifle in the head or heart will lay the 
lion Iow. If the hunter should miss his aim, — ^if 
he should break a leg, or inflict a flesh wound 
only, — his life is not worth much, unless his com- 
panions can save him. 

Lion hunters need to be men of great skill and 
courage. Generally they are. It is seldom they 
have need to fire twice at the same lion. Many 
of them take great pride in their work, and will 
boast how many lions they have shot. The 
natives rejoice greatly when the hunters return 
safely, bringing the skins of their foes with them. 



56. MAGGIE'S DISAPPOINTMENT. 



ar-range-ment8» plans 
ben-e-fit, service, good 
fet-ters, chains 
fore-thought, thinking be- 
fore 



grad-u-4j-ly, step by step 
neigh-bour, one wbo lives 
near 

pm-dence, wisdom, caution 
WTought, made 



beUoVB daugh.ter fault neg-lect-ed 

break-fast dlB-ap-point-ment fu-ture pre-pared 

Maggie Miller was a tall, strong girl, with a 
kind heart and a good temper; but she was 
wanting in forethought and prudence. She was 
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a very useful girl in most respects, but she would 
have been more useful still if she had not had 
this fault. She could, and did, help her mother 
in the house and on the farm ; but she never 
thought of the future, or prepared for the duties 
of to-morrow. Her mother often said to her, 

* Maggie, Maggie, your head will never save your 
heels.' 

She wanted to go with her mother to the 
market one Saturday. She knew her work must 
be done, and the breakfast prepared, before the 
train was due. Now, most girls would have 
worked hard on Friday night so as to have 
nothing to do, or very little indeed, on Saturday 
morning. But Maggie thoi^ht there would be 

* plenty of time ;' so she n^lected her proper 
duties, and spent her time in needless work. 

Saturday morning came. She rose early, and 
bustled about a long time. She polished the 
grate, and then lighted the fire. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to say she fried to light the fire ; 
for the wood was wet, — she had forgotten to 
dry it the night before, — so it smoked and hissed, 
and went out. Well, the clock was going on all 
the time, you know, and poor Maggie was in a 
sad way. Then the coals were wet, because they 
had been out in the rain all night. She could 
not find the bellows, for she had used them in 
the wash-house, and left them there without 
knowing. 

So the time flew by, and her work was not 
done. Her mother had to wait sone time for 
breakfast, and then run off at once to catch the 
train. 

Of course, she went alone. When she was 
^one, Maggie sat down and cried for disappoint- 
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ment She blamed the wood, and the coals, and 
the bellows, and even the poor old kettle ; but she 
did not blame herseif; 

A neighbour's daughter looked in, and seeing 
Maggie crying, asked what was the matter. Now, 
Maggie was rather ashamed to tell her, because 
she had begun to think already that, after all, it 
was her own fault So she made the best excuse 
she could, and got rid of the other's question. 

She dried her tears, and sat down to think 
about her want of thought. She saw that her 
disappointment had arisen from her habit of 
putting oS, and, like a brave girl that she was, 
she resolved to overcome this habit. Instead of 
saying, * Plenty of time yet,* she determined she 
would say, * I will do it now.* 

And she carried this into practice. When she 
had work to do, she took care to have all things 
ready before she began. When she had to go 
to market or anywhere else, she made all her 
arrangements beforehand. Gradually she broke 
the fett^rs of her bad habit. Her mother was 
much pleased to see the improvement ih her. 
She would say, * I cannot tell you, Maggie, how 
much comfort I receive from your thoughtfulness 
and prudence, nor how much benefit you will 
find from it yourself. You can now understand 
the meaning of that line, *^ Evil is wrought by 
want of thought as well as want of heart." Per- 
severe, Maggie, and you will spare much paln to 
yourself and others.* 

It was a work of time and labour, but she 
conquered her habit She is now a prudent^ 
thoughtful woman, and often speaks of the lesson 
she leamed fram her disappointment. 
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67. STOP 

at-tached, belonging to 
con-fessed, told of 
des-per-atéy very great 
es-cape, get away 



:n:i 



or-chard, garden of fruil^ 

irtes 
seized, took hold of 
sim-i-lar, like 
trans-gresg-ors, sinners 

biniised dimb-ing hon-est-y Bliak-Ing 

ohar-ao-ter gen-tle-man po-Uce øteal-ing 

A gentleman who lived in a large house near 
London had a very large orchard attached to 
his grounds. This orchard was surrounded by 
a high wall, to prevent men and boys from get* 
ting into it and stealing the fruit Close by lived 
a man called Darby, wfaose character for honesty 
was not the best in the world. 

One fine moonlight night Darby ivent to rob 
his neighbour's orchard. He took an empty 
sack with him, hoping to fill it with some of th^ 
ripe fruit He had no great difficulty in climbing 
the wall and getting into the garden. People 
who afterwards heard of it, said he had done 
simiiar things many times, they were ^ure. 

He filled his sack with apples, which dropped 
from the trees* with very little sbaking. But 
Darby found that getting to the top of a high 
wall with a sack of apples on his back was a 
very difTerent thing from climbing it with an 
empty sack on his shoulders. 

He found a ladder aftfer a while, and set it 

against the wall. / Now,' sadd he> M can dimb 

the ladder with my sack ; tben I can rest it on 

the wall, and kick the ladder away, so that no 

^e will think anybody has been here. Then I 
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will throw my sack down on the other side, jump 
down myself, and get away safely.' 

Just as he was climbing the ladder, the watch- 
dog came and seized him by the coat tail, and 
held him fast. He struggled to escape, and in 
doing so knocked down the ladder. He lost his 
slippers, and scratched and bruised himself. He 
held on by the top of the wall until the dog tore 
out a piece of his coat-tail and loosed his hold. 
Darby then made a desperate spring, and fell, with 
the sack of apples, on the other side of the wall. 

The dog barked and awoke his master, who, 
coming to see what was the matter, found the 
fallen ladder, the lost slippers, and part of a 
coat. He thought at once that some thief had 
been either robbing the orchard, or trying to 
break into the house. In the morning he went 
to seek the thief. 

Now, Darby had been seen in a coat very 
much like the torn piece of cloth. The police 
therefore went to his house almost at once. And 
there, sure enough, they found a torn coat. It 
was clear that the tail found in the orchard had 
been torn from his coat. The slippers fitted 
his feet, and his legs and feet were scratched 
with his struggles on the wall. Searching still 
further, the sack of apples was found, and Darby 
was marched off to prison for stealing. 

The day of trial came ; poor Darby confessed 
his sin, and begged for mercy. He offered to 
pay for the apples twice over ; but he was sent 
to prison. There he had time to think about his 
folly, and to call to mind that * the way of trans- 
gressors is hard.' He had tried to make the way 
easy, but had failed, as will all who tread in his 
steps. 
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58. FBEDDTS FIBST DAY AT 

SCHOOL. 



as-ton-ished, surprised 
con-sist-ed, was made up 
con-versed, talked 
in-stmc-tion, lessons 



men-tioiiy name, speak of 
ner-vous, frightened 
rud-dy, reddish 
trudged, walked 



in-tél-]i-gent,weIIinforined| us-it«!, commoa 

cnr-ly pleas-ant re-ceiy-ing Bcarce-ly 

ez-Ain-l&ed o-pin-ion re-lief 8chol-ar 

Fr^dy White was a fine little fellow ^bout 
nine y^rs of age, with fair curly hair and bright 
blue eyes. His face was ruddy, the very picture 
of health, and his pleasant, cheerful smile made 
you love the boy in a moment His father and 
mother were very fond and proud of him, for he 
was their only boy ; in faet, their only child. He 
was not spoilt for all that ; his parents had too 
much good sense, besides which, Freddy was not 
a milk-and-water sort of a boy, but a brave^ 
manly little fellow. 

Mr. White was in a good position in iife, and 
could have well afforded to send his boy away to 
school ; but as he wished to have his son near 
home, he sent him to a day school close by. It 
was a great event in Freddy's life when he first 
went to thls school. Up to this time he Kad 
been receiving instruction from his mother, wVio 
was a elever, well-read woman. 

It was thought, however, that he had better go 
to a proper school and nlix with older boys* So 
Freddy bid good-bye to his little scboolroom at 
home, and was taken by his father one Monday 
morning to the large public school, 

K 
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When Mr. White and his Httle boy arrived, the 
school had just begun the lessons of the day. 
Freddy Iboked round in wonder ; he thought all 
the boys in the world must be there surely. He 
had never before seen so large a gathering of 
them ; and all were so busy at work, too. Al- 
though there were six or seven classes in the 
room, everything was going on so orderly and 
quietly that the master conversed with the new 
comers with the greatest ease. In some schools 
they would scarcely have been able to hear them- 
selves. 

Mr. White entered his son as a scholar, and 
told the master a few things about Freddy, which 
it is not necessary to mention here. He then 
took his leave, telling his son to be a good boy, 
to be diligent and attentive to his lessons. 

The master examined Freddy, and was much 
astonished to find him so well advanced for his 
age. He answered smartly, and appeared a 
quick and intelligent child. However, as he 
was very young, and had learnt scarcely any thing 
besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, he was 
placed in one of the lowest classes of the school. 

The class in which Freddy was placed con- 
sisted of about thirty boys, most of whom were 
older than he. The teacher was a youth of 
about eighteen, who took great pains with his 
class, and was never weary of assisting his boys 
to get on. According to the usual custom, 
Freddy, being a new comer, was placed at the 
bottom of the class. 

Everything our little friend saw and heard 
was new to him. To be among so many boys 
at first made him rather timid and nervous. It 
was only towards the close of the morning that 
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his téacher could get him to take part in the 
lessons at all. 

Some of the boys were rather inclined to tease 
him. One asked him if he wore his mother's 
curls ; another, how long he had left off wearing 
frocks ; while a third tried to pinch him when 
the teacher's back was turned. He took all this 
in good part, and showed such a cheerful face, 
that by the end of the morning he had won the 
good opinion of his little classmates. 

It was a great relief to Freddy when the 
moming's lessons were over and the school dis- 
missed for dinner. The master patted him on 
the head, told him to be of good courage, and 
that in a few days he would be all right and 
settled down at school. 

Of course, he had a long tale to tell his mother 
about the wonderful things of his new school. 
He talked about Latin, and history, and 
geology, which the older boys were learning, as 
though they had been studies of his own. His 
mother was much pleased to see that he had 
made up his mind to like the school, and wias 
already taking an interest in it 

Dinner over, he trudged back to school in 
capital spirits, and even joined in the games that 
were going on in the playground just before 
afternoon school. The boys did not attempt to 
tease him this time. Two or three of them even 
made friends of him, and promised to help him 
at any time. 

The afternoon passed away more pleasaiitly 
than the morning. Freddy took his share in 
the lessons, and did so well that his teacher 
said he was a boy of great promise, and that if 
hewas diligent he would soon be moved into a 
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higher class. A great source of delight to 
Freddy was the singing lesson, which was given 
that afternoon. He had a sweet voice, and a 
very good ear for music, and the little songs 
which the boys sung rang in his ears for many 
days ; we may say nights too, for a few nights 
afterwardsy as his mother looked into his room, 
she heard him singing in his sleep — yes, in his 
sleep. And so passed Freddy's first day at schooL 

a 



59. THE EVEinNa BELLS. 



bards, singers 
chime, music of be]ls 
delLs, vales 



ex-celfl, is much better 
peals, set of bells in tu 
toml^ grave 



eaxth-ly joy-ons re-Joioe 

heav-en-ly mn-aio tone-ful 

Those evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 

Those joyous tones have passed away. 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the silent tomb now dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 

They hear no more an earthly voice, 
But still in heavenly songs rejoice. 
In songs whose music far excels 
Your richest notes, sweet evening bells. 

And so 'twill be when I am gone, 

Your tuneful peal will still ring on ; 

While other bards shall walk 5iese dells. 

And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 

Moo&E. 
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braoe-lets, ornaments for 

the wrist 
deeds, writing^ 
fore-fa-thers, ancestors, 

people who lived lung 

before us 



high-way-men, robbers 
pre-cions, valuable 
re-vealed, showed 
safes, boxes or cbests for 

storing valuables 
trin-kets, ornaments 



brooch-es dis-ease p^sBren-gera thieves 

build-ings found-a-tions po-Uc^-men treas-nres 
ooadi-ea or-na-menta searcli val-a-a-bles 

Perhaps next to getting money and other 
wealth, the most difficult thing is to take care of 
it. A great many people spend it pretty much 
as it comes, so they have no need to trouble 
themselves about where to keep it. Many others 
have so very little of it, that the idea of keeping 
it never troubles them. 

Still, many people have treasures which they 
wish to keep, and to put in some place or other 
to be safe. So we have banks, safes, strong rooms, 
and iron chests for this purpose. Here we can 
iock up our money, or our deeds, or any otber 
valuables, and feel sure that fire catinot bum 
them, and that thieves cannot steal thetn. 

This was not always the case. Our forefathers 
were never safe. They might earn money or 
obtain other treasure, but they had to bide it, or 
it would be stolen. Highwaymen rode about the 
country, stopping coaches and robbing the pas- 
sengers. Thieves, with blackened faces, and old 
coats and hats, would break into houses, bind the 
people with ropes, and then carry oflf all they 
could find. 
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In those days when there were no banks and 
few policemen, those vvho had money, or gold and 
Silver ornaments, used to hide them in the earth. 
They would pack up their silver spoons, gold 
rings, bracelets, and brooches in a strong box. 
They dug a hole in the earth near some tree 
or bush, and buried the box when no one saw 
them. 

Sometimes a thief would watch the man hide 
his treasure, and as soon as he was gone would 
steal it, and perhaps leave a large stone instead 
of the box. Sometimes war would break out, 
and the owner would be killed, or die of disease. 
His friends then would not know where to find 
the treasure, 

We often read of treasure being found under 
the føundations of old buildings. Gold and sil- 
ver coins are sometimes picked up in fieids and 
gardens, that have been hidden for hundreds of 
years. 

Not many years ago, a gentleman bought a 
very old house in Cornwall. The walls were 
exceedingly thick. One day his little boy 
knocked out a piece of the wall in an empty 
room, This revealed that the wall was hoUow. 
Upon making the search, it was found that there 
were two walls, an inner and an outer, and that 
between the two was a large space filled up with 
boxes and trunks. 

Those boxes and trunks were found to be full 
of coins, precious stones,trinkets,papers,and other 
treasures. The value of the whole was very great. 
As no one came forth to claim them, after a while 
the owner of the house sold them, and placed the 
money to his own account in the bank. 
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an-nounc-ing, ulling 
as-sem-bled, brought to- 

gether 
cal-cu-late, reckon 
de-dared, said 
jn-ni-or, younger 



mo-tive, reason 
ob-tained, got 
pro-mo-ted, advanced, 

moved higher 
quar-ter, three months 
vol-times, books 



oer-tain fa-vonr-ite par-tic-ii-lar qiies-tion 

dil-i-genoe heart-i-ly pro-gress waist-coat 

A year passed away, during which Freddy had 
made good progress at school. He had been 
moved into a higher class each half-year» and was 
bidding fair to become in time the head boy of 
the school. He was å general favounte among 
the boys, besides gaining the respect of the master 
and junior teachers. He was good at lessons^ 
and good at play. In school, he gave his best 
attention to the work before him ; at play, he 
entered heartily into all the games. 

The class in which he was now placed was 
leaming several subjects besides those he had 
learned when he went first to school. Being 
very young, perhaps the voungest in the class, he 
found it rather difficult to keep pace with the 
rest of the boys. 

Now, this class consisted of about twenty-four 
boys ; and at the time of our story, Freddy was 
near the bottom, because he had only iust been 
promoted from the next class. There were two 
or three elever boys in it, most of them two years 
older than himself. 

One day a gentleman visited this school, 
and was very much struck with this particular 
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class. The boys were so smart in their answers, 
that, before leaving the school, he offered a hand- 
some prize of books to the boy who should be 
at the head of the class in three months from 
that time. An examination was to be held in 
certain subjects, and the boy who obtained the 
greatest number of marks was to be declared the 
winner of the prize. 

Of course, every boy in the class, for the mo- 
ment, made up his mind to do his best and carry 
oflf the prize at the end of the quarter. It need 
hardly be said that, before the end of the week 
even, more than one-half of them had given up 
the idea altogether. 

When Freddy reached home he told his 
parents åbout the matter,, and asked their advice. 
There did not seem much hope for him, but his 
father thought the effort would do him good. 
So he made up his mind to try for the prize. 

His father said to him, ' If you really do get 
the prize, I will add to it, as a reward, a nice little 
silver watch. But if you are not successful, you 
will still have a greater prize than many silver 
watches in the knowledge you get/ 

The weeks passed on ; Freddy was only one 
of several workiftg for the prize. He had, how- 
ever, an extra motive for working hard. He 
sometimes thought he could almost hear a little 
watch ticking in his little waistcoat pocket, and 
saying, * Work on, Freddy ; work on, Freddy, and 
get the prize.* 

The day of examination came at last, when 
about a dozen boys sent in their names. The 
questions were hard enpugh to show which of 
the boys knew the most about the subjects. In 
two or three days after this, the master assembled 
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the school, and said» ' I have great pleasure in 
announcing that the prize has been won, and well 
won, by Freddy White. I am all the more 
pleased because he is the youngest boy who 
tried, and I am sure the gentleman who gives 
the prize will be pleased too.' 

The books given for the prize were four or five 
large, well-bound volumes, almost as much as 
Freddy could carry home. The boys cheered 
him as he passed up to receive them, and about 
twenty of them offered to carry the books home 
for him. 

Surely this was the happiest day of his Hfe ! 
He had won three prizes, — the books, the watch, 
and the position as head of his class. On his 
way home he began to calculate how long it 
would take his father to get the watch, now that 
he could claim it Oh, how long the days or 
hours would seem until he should actually have 
the precious little thing handed to him ! 

But a new surprise was in store for him. As 
soon as his father heard the result of the exami- 
nation, and saw the books, he pulled out of his 
pocket the most beautiful little silver watch you 
ever saw, and gave it to his son. He said, * No 
doubt, Freddy, you are surprised to see that I 
had provided the watch even before I knew you 
won the prize ; but I had decided to give it you 
in any case. I have marked your diligence dur- 
ing the last three months, and have been most 
pleased with it ; and whether you got the school 
prize or not, I felt you deserved one. Be as per- 
severing and diligent in all matters as you have 
been in this, and many prizes will fall to your lot 
during life.' And this was how Freddy got his 
'^ *• new watch. 
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be-like^ yery likely 
board, food 
co-vert, hiding-place 
dam-sel, girl 
ere» before 
es-pied, saw ' 



Idne, cows 

maid-en» girl 

peers, equals 

re-traced, went over again 

teth-ered, tied by a rope 

un-ob-served, not seen 



dranghtB plcmgh pliad-y wbith-er 

pleas-ure scarce-ly tongne wool-len 

The dew was falling fast, the stars began to 

blink ; 
I heard a voice, it said, ' Drink, pretty creature, 

drink!' 
And looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, with a maiden at 

its side. 

Nor sheep, nor kine were near ; the lamb was all 

alone, 
And by a slender cord was tether'd to a stone ; 
With one knee on the grass did the little maiden 

kneel, 
While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening 

meaL 

The lamb, while from her hånd he thus his supper 

took, 
Seem'd to feast with head and ears, and his taii 

with pleasure shook : 
* Drink, pretty creature, drink I* she said in such 

a tone 
That almost I received her heart into my own. 
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'Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty 

rare! 
I watched them with delight, they were a lovely 

pair; 
Now with her empty can the maiden tum'd away, 
But ere ten 5^rds were gone, her footsteps did 

she stay. 

Right towards the lamb she look'd, and from 

that shady place 
I unobserved could see the workings of her 

face ; 
If nature to her tongue could measured numbers 

bring, 
Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little maid 

might sing : 

' What ails thee, young one ? what ? Why pull 

so at thy cord ? 
Is it not well with thee ? well both for bed and 

board ? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can 

be; 
Rest, little young one, rest ; what is*t that aileth 

thee? 

• What IS it thou wouldst seek ? What is want- 

ing to thy heart ? 
Thy limbs are they not strong? and beautiful 

thou art I 
This grass is tender grass; these flowers they 

have no peers ; 
And that green corn all day is rustling in thy 

ears. 
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'If the sun be shining hot, do but stretcli thy 

woollen chain ; 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst 

gain ; 
For rain and mountain-storms ! — the like thou 

need'st not fear, 
The rain and storm are things that scarcely can 

come here. 

* Rest, little young one, rest ; thou hast forgot 

the day 
When my father found thee first in piaces far 

away ; 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert 

own'd by none, 
And thy mother from thy side for evermore was 

gone, 

' He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought 

thee home : 
A blessed day for thee ! — then whither wouldst 

thou roam ? 
A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did 

thee yean 
Upon the mountain tops no kinder could have 

been. 

* i'hou knov/st that twice a day I have brought 

thee in this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever 

ran ; 
And twice in the day, When the ground is wet 

with dew, 
I bring theedraughts of txiilk, warm milk it is, 

and new. 
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* Thy limbs will sHortly be twice as stout as they 

are now, 
Then FU yoke thce to my cart, like a pony in the 

plough ! 
My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind 

is cold 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be 

thy fold. 

' It wiU not, will not rest ! — Poor creature, can it 

be 
That 'tis thy mother's heart which is working so 

in thee ? ' 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are 

dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither 

see nor hear. 

• 

' Alas, the mountam-tops that look so green and 

fair! 
Fve heard of fearful winds and darkness that 

come there ; 
Ifhie little brooks that seem all pastime and all 

play, 
When they are angry, roar like lions for their 

prey. 

• • • 

' Here thou need'st not dread the råven in the 

sky; 
Night and day thou art safe, — our cottage h hard 

by. 

Why bleat so after me ? Why puU so at thy 

chain ? 
Sleep, and at break of day I will come to thee 

again.' 
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As homeward through the låne I went with lazy 

feet, 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 
And it seem'd, as I retraced the ballad line by 

line, 
That but half of it was hers, and one half of it 

was mine. 

Again and once again did I repeat the song ; 
' Nay,* said I, * more than half to the damsel 

must belong ! — 
For she looked with such a look, and she spake 

with such a tone, 
That almost I received her heart into my own.' 

WORDSWORTH. 
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in-tent-ly, earnestly pbil-os-o-pher, wise man 

ob-served, seen re-quest-ed« asked 

break-fast dis-tmbed pres-ence spec-tac-les 

It is said that Sir Isaac Newton came home 
one very coId evening in winter almost starved 
through. He placed himself before a large fire 
that had been lighted in his study, and after a 
time got thoroughly warmed. He then rang 
for his servant, and requested him to take away 
the fire at once, as it was almost roasting hiip. 
The man did not understand at first what his 
master meant. 'Remove the grate, you lazy 
rascal,* said the philosopher ; * remove the grate 
before I am burnt to death !* *But cannot you 
draw back your chair ?' said the servant. 'Upon 
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tny word/ said his master with a smile, ' I never 
thought of that' 



Another story of the same great man is told. 
His servant came into his roora one morning to 
boil an egg for breakfast Sir Isaac, who did 
not wish to be disturbed, took the egg, asked how 
long it should be boiled, and said he would see 
to it himself. The servant, coming into the room 
about half an hour afterwards, found his master 
standing over the fireplace with the egg in his 
hånd, lopking intently at it He had put his 
watch into the saucepan on the fire. 



Another great man, whose name we will not 
mention, retumed home one very wet and stormy 
night His umbrella was wet through, but in- 
stead of putting it into the stand, he took it into 
his bed-room and put it carefuUy into bed, as if 
it had been a child. He did not find out his 
mistake until he got into bed himself. The cold, 
wet umbrella soon made its presence felt, but 
the great man only said, * Dear me, I wonder who 
put that into my bed ?* 

A clergyman, whose eyesight was beginning 
to fail, bought a pair of spectacles, and used 
them for the first time in his church, During 
the service it was obsérved that he wore them 
on the top of his forehead the whole time. At 
the close a friend said to him, * I see that you have 
taken to wearing spectacles, doctor.' * Yes,' re- 
plied the minister ; ' I found that I could not get 
on without them, and I am sorry I did not take 
to them before.' 



